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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—@—— 

F all recent attacks by members of the Opposi- 

tion on the foreign policy of the Government, Sir 

William Harcourt’s speech at Southport was certainly the 

most damaging. Members on both sides of the House 

cannot but feel the sting of his summary of the negotia- 


tions which led to “Peace with honour;” and the 
telling force of the observation that “if the policy of the 


Government was a wise policy, it cannot be denied that 
they have exhibited an absolute incapacity to give effect 
to it.” The reply made by supporters of the Cabinet to 
the strictures of the honourable Member for Oxford is, of 
course, that the Government was hampered by the agita- 
tion in the country caused by the Liberals themselves, 
and was unable to carry out its policy in consequence. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out, no excuse could be 
weaker. According its full influence to Mr. Gladstone’s 
extraordinary and, in this case, wrong-headed enthusiasm, 
it must be remembered that on every occasion when his 
views were brought before Parliament, the Government 
were victorious by large majorities. Whenever the 
Cabinet took any step which looked as if it were a 
determined one the country applauded, only to be 
disgusted again within a few days or weeks to find 
that its applause was premature, because that step 
was either retraced or turned out to be a sham. 
It may be hard on Conservative members to have to sit 
quiet under such an accusation as that brought by Sir 
W. Harcourt; but silence is, under the circumstances, 
wiser than an attempt to defend the weakness, vacillation, 
and shams which have hitherto done duty for a foreign 
policy. In their innermost hearts the bulk of the sup- 
porters of the Government know as well as the Opposi- 
tion how wretched and utterly unsuccessful has been the 
conduct of our foreign affairs during the past two years. 
But loyalty and Party ties, of course, keep them in the right 
lobby. It is a pity that there is on neither side sufficient 
energy nor sufficient courage to put an end once for all 
to a state of affairs which is as injurious to England’s 
reputation for honesty and humanity as it is expensive 
and shortsighted. 


THERE is one matter in connection with the Cabul 
massacre that deserves the closest investigation as soon 
as the doomed city quiets down a little after our occupa- 
tion. A frontier correspondent mentions as a matter of 
common report among the hillmen, the presence at 
Cabul for some months past of native agents supposed to 
be in Russian pay. These emissaries are said to have. 
insidiously spread about rumours of an approaching con- 


_ flict between Russia and England, so that every bazaar in 


the capital was in a ferment of excited speculation as to 
the time when “‘ the Divine Figure from the North” would 
make his appearance among them. Our correspondent is 
careful to give this news for what it may prove worth, and, 
for all we can tell, the intrinsic value may be just 
nothing at all. Nevertheless, it might be well for Lord 
Cranbrook to telegraph instructions for the _ prose- 
cution of diligent inquiry on that head. If there 
really were any Russian spies at Cabul prior to the 3rd 
September, the attack on the Residency and its deplor- 
able results followed as a matter of course. It is of little 
consequence whether these emissaries were ostensibly 
acting as news-writers or in any other apparently peace- 
ful capacity. Grant the presence of Muscovite instru- 
ments at such a city as Cabul, and an outbreak of 
mischief may be always predicted with the utmost confi- 
dence. 


Our Simla correspondent mentions the growth of 
grave doubts among leading “politicals” as to the 
governing capacity of Yakoob Khan. The Afghans 
themselves are said to hold him in small account, and 
several of their great tribal chieftains have expressed 
wonder that the Feringhis. should have hoisted such an 
incapable to the throne. Lord Lytton himself is credited 
with the confession that he selected Yakoob Khan /auée 
de mieux, and because his government was likely to unite 
the Afghan population more generally than the rule of any 
other claimant. He also had the advantage of being 
free from Russian proclivities, which was more than 
could be said for any of his rivals. Our correspondent 
affirms, nevertheless, that the manifest unfitness of the 
Ameer, and the equally manifest contempt in which he 
was regarded by the great Sirdars, had caused it to be 
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seriously questioned whether he could be long upheld in 


royal authority. 
ties to declare an emphatic opinion that the best escape 


out of the dilemma would be found in the division of 


Afghanistan into two States ; Yakoob Khan being left to 
govern the Eastern half, while Wali Mahomed or Padshah 
Khan, or some other influential chief, on whose fidelity 
we could depend, ruled over the Western moiety. 


Ir may be assumed that the Simla telegram referring 
to the repulse of General Lomakin was in the main 
correct. The General himself, it is true, places his losses 
at 7 officers and 234 men hors de combat, or at one-third 
the number telegraphed to India; but Russian com- 
manders systematically understate the men they lose in 
battle, and there is no reason to believe that in this 
respect Lomakin is different to the rest. What, how- 
ever, is more important than the mere butcher’s bill, is 
the assertion he makes that, during the darkness follow- 
ing the engagement, the Tekkes, who had so gallantly 
stuck to their entrenchments during the day, evacuated 
their position and retired to the desert. If this be true, 
the real Turcoman resistance must be regarded at an end, 
for it was at Geok Tepe that the nomads had resolved to 
make their first and their final stand. Henceforth the fight- 
ing may be expected to degenerate into guerilla warfare, 
and the conquest of the country simply depends upon the 
rapidity with which the Russians throw out their chain of 
forts. Inno respect does it appear probable that the 
advance of the Russians will be impeded by the engage- 
ment, as Lomakin has abundant soldiers at Kizil Arvat, 
while Tergoukasoff is hurrying forward with 2000 fresh 
troops. The assumption, also, that the campaign 
will speedily close appears likewise to be unfounded, 
as we hear that steamers and barges are to be sent from 
Astrachan to Baku to take part in the transport service 
during the winter. Hasty critics who gloat over every 
misfortune of Lomakin, forgetful of the Isandula affair, 
omit to calculate in their prognostication of the Russian 
disaster that the commander has at his service the whole 
military resources of the Caucasus. These were im- 


_mensely swollen last autumn in anticipation of a march 


through Erzeroum to Constantinople, and not having 
been largely reduced yet, enable Russia to wage war 
against the Turcomans in full fighting array. 


Tue Grand Duke Constantine is the cleverest and 
most popular member of the Russian Imperial Family. 
His talents for administration are such that statesmen 
have repeatedly regretted the trick of fortune that gave 
the sceptre of the Czars to his less capable brother. His 
tastes are English, he speaks our language with fluency, 
and to Englishmen he has always displayed an amount of 
cordiality which they have found lacking in that hardy 
hater of ours, the Grand Duke Nicholas. It is on 
account of this friendliness towards England that we re- 
gret to have to reproach him for giving way to the malady 
common to his countrymen: peculation. There was a 
time, we, believe, when Constantine Nicolaevitch was as 
rigidly honest in his administration as anyone could 
desire, and the example he set in those days to the pecu- 
lators of the old school exerted a salutary influence over 
the rising generation of Russian functionaries. But for 
the last five years it has been apparent to Russia that the 
High Admiral, if no worse, is at least no better than his 
brothers Nicholas or Michael, and of late his disposition 
to indulge in his besetting sin has become a byword anda 
proverb. An instance of this has reached us this week, 
founded on excellent authority, being derived, indeed, 


There were not wanting some authori- 


ftom the Grand Duke’s own enfourage. A few weeks ago 
the High Admiral fell short of money, and to provide 
him with some a contract was hastily drawn up for the 
construction of a yacht for the Czar. The price of this 
vessel was fixed at £175,000; but it was understood 
that the officer who conveyed the contract to the firm in 
Scotland should despatch at once from the contractors 
425,000 “return commission.” In other words, the 
yacht, though costing only £150,000, was to be put 
down in the bill as having been constructed for £175,000, 
and the Grand Duke was to pocket the difference. We 
have not heard whether this arrangement has been 
accepted by the firm (of which the name has been pub- 
lished in the daily papers), but we trust that its members 
have given a rebuke to the Grand Duke by refusing to 
have a share in such proceedings. The assertion is 
frequently made that the Czar is most desirous of putting 
down corruption in Russia; but he can hardly expect 
his efforts to succeed when his own brothers are among 
the worst offenders. 


WE were able to state some time ago that the leading 
principles embodied in Admiral Tchikatcheff’s project 
for the reform of the Russian Fleet had been adopted by 
the Minister of Marine. The accuracy of this announce- 
ment has been proved this week by the removal to the 
reserve of two wooden frigates and four other vessels 
belonging to the Baltic Fleet, and by the reduction of the 
Black Sea Fleet by fifteen vessels. The latter, it is 
understood, will either be sold or broken up. This 
measure sets free from service 1500 men in the Baltic 
Fleet and 1300 in the Black Sea. The saving effected 
by this arrangement is to be applied towards the develop- 
ment of the active fleet. It should be understood that the 
reduction is not a measure expressive of peace, but is 
adopted with a view to increasing the fighting power of 
the Russian Navy. For years Russia has been squan- 
dering her Navy Estimates by keeping in commission a 
large number of obsolete vessels, with the result that 
when the Turkish War broke out she was unable to send 
a fighting squadron to sea. Admiral Tchikatcheff after 
wards pointed out that, if Russia relegated to the reserve 
all vessels unable to meet the requirements of naval war- 
fare, and kept at sea the men-of-war in commission, shé 
would have a smaller but more efficient fleet in readiness 
for active service. It is expected that other vessels in 
the Baltic will next spring share the fate of the wooden 
frigates, and the crews will be transferred to three 
cruisers that Russia will build at home and in America. 
As we have before stated, Russia is determined to build 
no more ironclads, and will devote her energies in the 
future exclusively to torpedo-boats and cruisers. 


THE passage in Dr. Falk’s letter in which he says 
“Prince Bismarck will certainly not go to Canossa éf 
he can avoid it, and Prince Bismarck understands how to 
avoid a good deal,” has called forth a good deal of com- 
ment in Berlin. The mysterious if is especially the 
object of speculation. Various theories are rife as to its 
origin. One which emanates from an usually extremely 
well-informed quarter thus explains the mystery. The 
negotiations with Mgr. Masella were, it will be remem- 
bered, commenced immediately after the attempts on 
the German Emperor’s life; it is said that an august 
personage, standing in closest relation to the Emperor 
at the time, expressed a fear that the Kulturkampf, 
carried too far, tended to dereligionise the people, and 
drive them into the ranks of the Social Democrats. 
Hence Dr. Falk became impossible, and hence Prince 
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Bismarck’s change of front and the genesis of the 
mysterious #7, 


THE Italian Green Book possesses this year an interest 
for England and Europe which it has perhaps never 
commanded before. It contains voluminous despatches 
on the subject of Egyptian administration, and notably 
those in which the Italian Ministry urged upon Lord 
Salisbury and M. Waddington the right of the kingdom 
to be directly represented in the Egyptian Cabinet in 
1878. The representations then made to the two 
Powers were unsuccessful, as we know; and Italy, 
together with the other Continental Powers, excepting 
France, remained excluded from ostensible influence 
on Egyptian politics. But the manner in which they 
were received by the two Foreign Ministers is remarkable, 
and illustrates forcibly the mode of action pursued by 
each of them throughout the whole business. Lord 
Salisbury put off the Italian General with the somewhat 
evasive and, as the Italians now assert, illusory reply 
that he saw no objection to the appointment of an Italian 
as Minister of Justice, and that he was not bound by any 
agreement with France to exclude foreign Powers from 
the Cabinet of the Khedive. He confined himself to 
those negative phrases which might be understood to 
mean a good deal, but which, as the Italian papers now 
assert, were a mere sham and a delusion. France, on 
the other hand, in the person of M. Waddington, plainly 
and rather bluntly admitted from first to last her decided 
objection to the admission of an Italian, maintaining that 
it would be most unadvisable to recognise a claim that 
might, with equal justice, be urged by Germany, Austria, 
or Russia. The opinion of the French Minister pre- 
vailed ; and those unwelcome complications which must 
have resulted from the proposal of General Menabrea 
were averted. But it is plain that France received little 
aid from England in disposing of that claim, and pro- 
tecting the interests of the two Western Powers. The 
subsequent action of the British Cabinet, and those 
lamentable hesitations which followed Ismail’s coup 
a’état, opened the road for an interference of the most 
practical kind on the part of Germany. But at the time 
when the incidents already referred to took place, 
England was in a position to have taken the frank and 
straightforward line which M. Waddington at once 
adopted. She omitted to do so, and has thereby very 
deeply wounded the susceptibilities of the Italian people. 
If, indeed, the Ofpinione is to be believed, the feeling is 
so strong that much public indignation is manifested at 
the mere publication of despatches which reveal the 
humiliations put upon the Italian Goverment. 





ANOTHER audacious exploit of the Nihilists has come 
to light at Odessa. It has been discovered that for some 
time past the Nihilists have been fishing up torpedoes 
lying in the sea along the Crimean coast, and after de- 
priving them of the explosive charge sinking them in the 
water again. There is reason to believe that many were 
thus emptied during the progress of the Turkish war. 
On testing the torpedoes returned into store it has been 
found that their charges are in the aggregate several tons 
short. 


Tue views of the Zimes’ correspondent at Bucharest 
on the Jewish question are singularly variable. Having 
first asserted that the measure now proposed by the 
Roumanian Ministers is a sufficient and satisfactory con- 
cession to the Powers, he on Thursday morning pointed 
out that the emancipation of about 1000 Jews, of whom 
no less than 833 were soldiers who had fought in the 
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Turkish War, could hardly be considered as a compliance 
with the conditions of the Treaty of Berlin. As there 
are 200,000 Jews in Roumania demanding the rights 
which the Great Powers guaranteed them, no one will 
be inclined to disagree with him, and most people call 
the Roumanian Cabinet’s proposal a shameless attempt at 
evading obligations solemnly incurred. On Friday, how- 
ever, the same able correspondent suggested raising the 
provisional foreign representatives at Bucharest to the 
dignity of Ministers, as a means for facilitating Jewish 
emancipation. In other words, the Powers are first to 
acknowledge Roumanian independence, and then, out 
of pure gratitude, the Roumanians will do what they have 
hitherto refused to do even under the greatest pressure. 


A REPORT having reached Kuldja of the presence of 
several Englishmen among the Chinese forces in Kash- 
garia, General Kolpakovsky has telegraphed, we under- 
stand, from Tashkend, ordering Governor Kourapkin to 
do his utmost to ascertain the veracity of the rumour, 
which has caused great uneasiness in Russian official 
circles. 





WE hear that Colonel Grotengelm, the Russian Com” 
mander of Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk, on the Oxus, is 
negotiating with the Khan of Khiva with a view to his 
retirement from Khiva to Orenburg on a pension, and 
the transfer of his authority and the city of Khiva to 
the hands of Russia. 


In Belgium there has been for some time past an 
estrangement between the Government and the clergy 
on the subject of education in schools, and the final 
clerical edict lately issued is not likely to improve the 
situation. The order is briefly as follows :—Absolu- 
tion is denied to all parents who neglect to bring up 
their children in schools where the Catholic religion 
is not strictly enforced, and where the Papal infal- 
libility is not made a sime gua non. The same rule 
will apply to all who send their children to any of 
the Government schools where pupils of “ other denomi- 
nations ” are admitted. ‘There are some eight or nine 
clauses to the same effect, which mean virtual excom- 
munication to all parents who allow their offspring 
to associate with any but true Catholics. School teachers 
in Government schools likewise come under the wrath 
of the clergy, and a large number of school-mistresses 
have resigned. What the end of it may be it is impossi- 
ble to say, but usually when the clergy have found them- 
selves confronted with a firm and strong Government 
they have given way with much lamentation. Unfortu- 
nately the Belgian Government is neither firm nor strong. 


Commopore Zousorr, of the Aral Fleet, who was 
despatched early in the summer to explore the river 
Oxus from Khiva to its source in the Pamir, has reported 
to the Russian Government the good feeling displayed by 
the natives along the course of the river towards himself 
and his Cossack escort. He lays particular stress, we 
understand, upon the friendly disposition of the Afghan 
officials at Balkh, who expressed great sympathy towards 
Russia, and declared their hatred of the English in India. 





Since it has become known at Berlin that the recent 
correction of the utterances of the National Zeitung on 
Russian policy in the East by the Worddeutsche Allge- 
meine, is due to the direct initiative of Prince Bismarck, 
the antagonistic spirit displayed by the Russian Press 
seems quite natural. Prince Gortschakoff, it is said, 
went to Berlin to gain the support of Germany for 
his Pan-Bulgarian plans. That is undoubtedly true, but 
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it is not the whole truth. Prince Gortschakoff had a 
very good reason for not soliciting the support of Ger- 
many. When shortly before the outbreak of the Turkish 
War, first Herr von Radowitz and then General Man- 
teuffel were sent on confidential missions to St. Peters- 
burg, it was with the object of obtaining real concessions 
from Russia in the event of Western complications in ex- 
change for Germany’s friendly neutrality. Prince Gort- 
schakoff, who thought the war would be a mere military 
promenade to Constantinople, refused to bind himself. 
Hine illa lachryma. Prince Bismarck is said, however, 
in his recent interview with Prince Orloff, to have inti- 
mated his willingness to meet the Russian Chancellor. 


A PRIVATE letter from Siberia informs us that Com- 
modore Tcheikovsky has arrived at the Pacific Coast, 
and is now examining Port St. Olga, to which point it is 
proposed to shift the naval station from Vladivostock. 
The Commodore is accompanied by a party of engineers, 
military and naval officers. 


LitTLeE by little the last traces of medizvalism are 
being eliminated from the German Universities. ‘“ Pen- 
nalism ” is an abuse of the past, and is now only repre- 
sented by the “Foxes” and their “fox major,” whose 
chief function is to teach his /rofégés to drink beer scien- 
tifically, and to pick quarrels for them with the “ Philis- 
tines” of the town and the “ Burschen” of rival corps 
and XAneipen, when the seidels have been drained, not 
wisely, but too well. But duels—even such sham-duels 
as were the “ Burschen-Paukerei” of the last twenty years 
—are doomed. The authorities consider it no longer 
necessary to wink at the Academic youth slashing each 
other’s ears and nose with four-feet “ Sch/diger” in order 
to stimulate that boorish savagery which was an essential 
condition of the old Teutonic despotism. Leipsic and 
Munich have decreed that in future a duel-fighting student 
shall be treated as any other breaker of the peace, and as 
the special jurisdiction of the Universities ends this week, 
it may fare badly when the spectacled swash-bucklers 
come before a burger police-court. Indeed, much of the 
rowdiness of the German Universities was owing to this 
ancient privilege of special jurisdiction over their mem- 
bers. It was a remnant of monkish times, when the 
Burschen were mostly churchmen in embryo, and over 
whom, therefore, the cloister cast its convenient shelter. 
It enabled the students to act pretty much as they pleased, 
and a German student’s ideas of the privileges of his 
order are ludicrously great. If he assaulted a “ philis- 
ter” in vinous indignation at raising the price of tobacco 
or beer, or a money-lender in the Juden-strasse, the Uni- 
versity consistorium looked upon the offence as little worse 
than a practical joke. Most of the members had done 
so themselves in their fervid youth. Ifa student by any 
untoward accident killed another in a duel, he received 
a consilium abeundi, or hint to quit, and if he was unfor- 
tunate enough to pink his man a second time, the re/e- 
gatio prevented his entering another University. That 
was all. In any case, the Consistory and the “ Rector 
magnificus ” treated the offender as a gentleman, who 
might in due time take his seat amongst them, and at all 
events was of their privileged order. Hence, while an 
appearance before a police-court would have been a sore 
disgrace, a few hours in the University carcer, or prison, 
was looked upon asan honourable and highly appropriate 
rounding off for a University career. Many a venerable 
Professor has in his student days so expiated a minor 
offence, whilst at those gravely-merry reunions which form 
sc pleasant a feature ameng the Burschen of Germany 


it is common to hear some famous Doctor of Philosophy 
and of the Civil and Canon Law recalling how in such 
and such a like “ semester,” he and Fritz von Erbwursten 
—now Geheimrath to the Duke of Schlippenschloppen— 
were prescribed the time-honoured cure for over-effer- 
vescent animal spirits. But—e/eu fugaces, Postume, Pos- 
tume, labuntur anni /—on the 1st of October the “ car- 
cer” and the “consistorium,” like the “ special invita- 
tion ” to visit them, ceased to be among the things that 
are. 


Since the fall of the Pope’s temporal power, and the 
diminished influence of the Church in Italy, a visible 
increase in the number of freethinkers has taken place. 
But things have come to a really terrible pass, if the 
Times correspondent in Naples be correctly informed. 
This gentleman is usually so accurate in his statements 
that we are almost compelled to credit him ; but it is with 
the greatest reluctance we do so, for the tale he unfolds 
is painful in the extreme. He says that the Chapter of 
Isernia, being of a frugalturn of mind, and having on 
their hands the ashes of the deceased San Nicandro, con- 
sidered that the money to be obtained for this holy relic 
would be of more value than the retention of it; for 
Isernia is out of the beaten track, and profitable pilgrims 
are few. With a view to attaining their object, they 
employed as agents a Canon and his two nephews, who 
succeeded in disposing of the Saint for 10,000 lire 
(£400). But in this case the populace proved more 
pious than the priests, for the guilty authors of this out- 
rage on man’s best feelings narrowly escaped a rough 
handling from the enraged mob, who had not partici- 
pated in the profits arising from the sale. 


WE believe there is a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals extant in Paris ; if so, they cannot be 
complimented on the way in which they carry out their 
mission, for the state of the cab-horses in that city is 
at the present time something indescribable. Every other 
one to be seen is quite unfit for work—collar galls, broken 
knees, and running sores are most common, while all have 
that jaded and unkempt look which so surely denotes 
underfeeding and overwork. They are a disgrace to any 
town in the world. 


Sir JoHN BENNETT’ letter to the Zimes of Thursday 
last does not appear a day sooner than is necessary. 
Without going at all into the subject of the language 
generally used in England, there is no doubt that that 
habitually spoken by the lower classes leaves much to be 


desired. It is certainly a hardship that a decent woman 
cannot travel in a third-class railway carriage without 
having her ears polluted by foul language, even if she 
escape direct insult ; whereas in a first or second-class 
carriage she would be safe. The South Western Railway 
Company, not usually distinguished for improving the 
comfort of their passengers, have instituted carriages for 
ladies only, but restricted this privilege to first-class. As 
reserving certain carriages for a particular class of passen- 
gers would involve no extra expense, there can surely be 
no reason for withholding this boon from those who are 
unable to pay first-class fares. On nearly every Conti- 
nental line there are carriages of each class kept for 
ladies only, and the sooner English companies imitate 
this example the better it will be both for themselves and 
the female portion of the travelling public. For it is a 
notorious fact that many women prefer walking or going 
by omnibus to and from their work to save themselves 
from the chance of being exposed to the annoyance of 
listening to the ribald language used in a third-class 
carriage. 
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HOME RULE AT THE NEXT ELEC- 
TIONS. 


I N old days, when Englishmen were frivolous and not 

so business-like as they are now, there used to be 
an amusement called “cross-reading,” which consisted 
in reading from column to column of a newspaper across 
the page. During the last week or two something like 
the same process might have. been pursued with more 
instruction than amusement as the result. In one column 
of his paper the student would have seen how, at anti- 
rent meetings in Ireland, speakers have greeted frank 
statements of ‘“ We'll shoot the landlords” with the 
comparatively mild dissuasive, ‘I do not recommend 
that.” In another he would read how this has borne 
fruit in menaces to the Marquis of Headfort, and in 
volleys of rifle-shot on the Marquis of Sligo’s agent. In 
one column he may perceive that a historian, a novelist, 
and a Member of Parliament endeavours to prove in a 
lecture that centralised government is merely an impos- 
sibility, and in another how the wire-pullers of the Home 
Rule party intend to demonstrate the truth of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s assertion by exacting from candidates at the 
next election a pledge to support Home Rule. The plan 
of the campaign, its objects, and the state of things 
likely to result from it, are thus exposed in a con- 
veniently panoramic fashion to view. Compact bodies 
of Home Rulers are to put the screw on candidates, 
candidates, when elected, are to put the screw on Parlia- 
ment, and if Parliament can be persuaded to grant 
Home Rule, then the Irish nation is to put the screw on 
landlords—a very definite and intelligible screw, which 
is as well capable of fastening a coffin as any other. 

We cannot but think that it is a very momentous 
question which is thus set before the English constituen- 
cies. On all sides preparations are being made for a 
desperate electioneering battle, to come off, it may be 
next year, it may be next month, it might conceivably be 
next week. Immense numbers of new names are being 
put on the registers, and the increase of the constituen- 
cies, especially by lodger voters, of whom hitherto com- 
paratively few have availed themselves of their privileges, 
makes it very difficult for the Party agents exactly to 
calculate their gains and losses. A.solid Home Rule 
vote, therefore, in the larger towns can hardly fail to be 
a very tempting thing to politicians. In Bristol the 
Home Rulers can, it is said, muster fifteen hundred 
voters ; they have already obtained a pledge of subser- 
viency from one sitting member, and are using their 
utmost efforts to secure the other. In the large towns 
of the North the numbers are relatively as large, and 
sometimes actually larger. Newcastle has as many Irish 
voters as Bristol, Salford has as many, Liverpool and 
Manchester probably have fully twice the number. 
Narrowly balanced as are English political parties, it is 
clear that these large numbers, voting as they generally 
do, solid, and (being for the most part hopelessly 
ignorant and illiterate) at the dictation of their chiefs, 
may be of immense value to the Party which shall secure 
their services. From the nature of the case it ig to the 
Liberals that the screw is likely to be applied. Once, 
and, if we mistake not, once only, a Conservative candi- 
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date was ill-advised enough to coquet with Home Ru'e- 
This was at Manchester some years ago, and the conse— 
quence was that a pretty safe seat was lost, and 

deservedly lost, to the Party. Warned by this, the mis— 
take was avoided at a subsequent election at Salfosd,. 
and the result was success, For a Conservative - 
member to consent to the practical disruption of the - 
Empire is indeed conduct which can hardly fail to dis-- 
gust his most respectable supporters, and the abstentions+ 
thus created generally more than balance the votes 

received, especially as the blind enmity towards Orange~ 
men which characterises the lower section of Romam 
Catholic Irish voters makes it difficult for the Pasty 

leaders to transfer the vote whole. Besides, when the 

Conservative candidate stoops in this way his Liberal 

opponent invariably does the same, and the vote. is 
consequently for the most part split. It may thus be 

taken for granted that the chief pressure will be put upom 
Liberal candidates, and it is the Liberal Party who have: 
therefore to consider how they will bear themselves. 

If we look to the chiefs of the Party, the division» 
which on this and other points prevails among them» 
makes it difficult to draw any general inference as to - 
their probable conduct. Mr, Gladstone spoke out» 





honestly and distinctly, some years ago, on the question, .. 


and has as yet shown no signs of changing front on the: 
subject. The section (unfortunately, a small one) sepre- 
sented by Mr. Goschen is also quite sound, and this 
soundness is, it is at least to be hoped, shared by Mr. 
Forster. From the extreme Radicals there is, of course;. 
nothing to be expected. They are tarred with the same: 


brush as the Home Rulers; they are, in many cases, -- 


largely indebted to them for their seats, and there is 
nothing in their principles which need prevent theny 
from voting for the repeal of the Union, or for the erec- 
tion of every county in the three kingdoms mto a 
separate republic. We have, therefore, to deal with the-. 


rank and file of the Liberal Left Centre, with Lordi‘ 


Granville and Lord Hartington at its head. And we: 
must confess that the general conduct of this section, or 
at least of its leaders, has not been cheering. The curse of. 
political men on both sides in the present day is squeeze-- 
ableness, and Lord Granville and Lord Hartington have ~- 
both shown themselves eminently squeezable. Lord” 
Hartington, indeed, in his conduct as to the Army, 
Discipline Bill, in his utterances on Scotch Establish- 
ment, and some others, may be said to have elevated 
squeezeableness to the position of a political principle: 
“‘T have no particular opinions about flogging; but Mr. 
Chamberlain has squeezed me into opposing it,” would. 
have been Lord Hartington’s account of his proceedings: 
as to that matter in the Palace of Truth. “I have no 
particular opinions about Disestablishment, and D 
haven’t been squeezed yet into having any,” was the: 
practical upshot of a certain Scotch speech of his. It is» 
quite obvious that persons, to whom everything except 
the desirability of regaining office is a question entirely 
open, are not likely to make much more difficulties about- 
Home Rule than about anything else. Besides, as. the 
Party wire-pullers have already more than once put it, 
they are not -asked to give Home Rule, but only to. 
inquire into it. It is almost incredible that an artifice - 
so shallow and so disingenuous as this should deceive 
anybody ; but, as we all know, there are cases in whichy 
people are not at all unwilling to be deceived. The 
danger is, therefore, anything but small. If anybody is. 
unwilling to have the cat-and-dog existence which am 
English and an Irish Parliament would inevitably lead, 
added to the existing difficulties of Great Britain; if he 
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looks with doubtful pleasure on Mr. Parnell’s Elysium in 
the future, when property shall become simply the 
property of those who “hold it fast,” his course of con- 
duct is quite clear. Let him, whatever be his politics, 
when he is canvassed for his vote, make one thing per- 
fectly plain to the managers of his Party. Let him 
assure them that he will vote for no one, whether Liberal 
or Tory, who makes concessions to the Home Rule 
demands, and the strategy of the Irish conspirators will 
be at once defeated. The Irish vote is often strong ; 
but it is nowhere preponderant, and no wise Party- 
manager will risk safe votes to gain doubtful ones. 
There is no need for anyone to transfer his allegiance to 
the other side, unless he chooses to do so. Simple 
abstention, with fair warning given to the Party suspected 
of compromise, will amply suffice. It is true that in 
some cases the voter might have the mortification of 
seeing a member returned with whose political principles 
he does not agree. But except a few extreme Radicals 
and the Political Dissenters there is probably no one, 
Liberal or Tory, who does not feel that the mere presence 
in office of a Tory or a Liberal Government is as nothing 
compared to the maintenance of the solidarity of the 
Empire, and of the general principles of law and order. 
Very fortunately, the only active and thoroughgoing 
members of the Home Rule Party have thrown off the 
mask in time, and have obligingly exhibited to the world 
the social and economic theories which accompany their 
political beliefs. Hostility to property and society has 
often been unjustly objected to political innovators ; 
Messrs. Parnell and Co. have saved their enemies the 
trouble by openly proclaiming these principles. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 


HE endeavours which we have made to ascertain 
the public feeling of Russia have resulted in a 
unanimous expression of opinion that her aggressive 
designs in regard to Central Asia are on the increase. It 
is only a few weeks ago that the conversation of the 
political leaders at St. Petersburg was confined to the 
‘discussion as to whether England would allow Russia to 
occupy Merv, but when this country gave no sign of her 
intention to contest Lomakin’s advance, the feeling of 
aggression took courage from our apathy, and, from 
discussing the right to invade the territory of the Akhal 
“‘Tekkes, the officials passed easily on to dispute our pre- 
‘tentions to dictate to the authorities at Herat. The 
feeling has since progressed one stage further. It is 
now mentioned that Russia has a natural right to assert 
predominance in Persia, and, as the Shahs have always 
laid claim to the city of Herat, Russia is bound to look 
after her heritage by contesting the right of England to 
include the “key of India” within the precincts of 
Afghanistan. Thus it is already assumed that Merv 
belongs to Russia, and it is expected of the Emperor 
that he shall openly demand Herat. 

The lesson to be learnt from this latest development 
of Russian aggression is obvious. It is time that England 
took a stand upon Central Asian politics,‘and declared, 
in plain language, what territory she considers to be 
within her sphere. An intermediate zone is now, un- 
fortunately, a matter of impossibility. Very shortly a 
junction will take place between the Indian and Turkestan 
frontiers, and the region that we do not speedily lay claim 
to will be occupied and annexed by Russia. Had the 
Government a few months ago, when Lazareff began to 
assemble his troops at Chikisliar, declared their intention 


of regarding Merv as the natural bulwark of India, it is 
probable that the Russian forces would never have left 
the Caspian. As it is, the losses the expedition has 
suffered have led to a demand that substantial recompense 
shall be obtained by Lomakin, and this can only be 
found in the complete annexation of the territory up to 
and including Merv. It is not, indeed, unlikely that the 
expedition will be followed by more serious results, for 
the passage of the army through North Persia would be 
a fatal blow to our political prestige in that region, and 
we are distinctly warned by the Russian press that this 
measure will have to be adopted if the march across the 
desert fails. The folly of allowing the movement against 
Merv to commence is thus apparent, and it must be 
regarded as another huge blunder on the part of the 
present Administration. .Ever since the miserable con- 
cessions of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, the foreign 
policy of the Government has been weak and unreliable. 
With every day the iniquity of that document becomes 
more and more apparent, and it bids fair to constitute 
the rock on which the Government will split. Russia, 
by that agreement, has pushed her frontier down to the 
Danube, and established a Bulgarian fleet. She has 
ousted the Turks from the Balkans, she has established 
a splendid base in Armenia, and by giving Persia 
Khotour, she has secured the leading card of Central 
Asian politics—the alliance of the Shah. It is folly to 
attempt to prove that since the April Circular the foreign 
policy of England has been a success, or that Russian 
designs have experienced in the slightest a check. On 
every side, facts to the contrary stare one in the face, and 
there can be, we believe, no better exposition of those 
facts than in the claim which Russia is setting up for the 
possession of Herat. 

Of course it will be said that Russia will never assert 
her claim, and that if she does the Government of Eng- 
land will never tolerate it for a moment ; but are we sure 
of this? Can we rely upon the Marquis of Salisbury 
opposing a steady resistance to Schouvaloff’s demands ? 
We fear not. It is not more than eighteen months ago 
that one and all, Radical as well as Conservative, were 
unanimous in declaring that England would never allow 
Russia to possess Kars or Batoum. Yet the former 
place is now a first-class Russian fortress, and is being 
increased to double its former strength, while at Batoum 
the very cavalry who so obstinately contested Komaroff’s 
siege now constitute the body-guard of the Russian 
Governor. None the less determined was England that 
Bulgaria should never become the vassal state of Russia; 
yet what is the result? Russia, it is true, has no titular 
claim to suzerainty, but no one will contest that her 
power is as paramount in the principality as ours is in 
the dominions of our feudatories, Scindia, Runbur-Singh, 
or Holkar. In the same way, for fifteen years, we loudly 
declared that we would never tolerate the interference of 
Russia with Merv. Yet to-day Merv is regarded by 
Europe as lost, and people are asking themselves whether 
England will preserve Herat from the Russians. It is 
surely no wonder that Russia is so aggressive in her 
policy when we systematically give way to her on every 
point. Have we any guarantee that the Marquis of 
Salisbury will obtain for us better terms in regard to 
Central Asia than he did when he signed the secret 
Memorandum ? 

The fact of the matter is that, thanks to our pliability, 
the impression has got abroad in Russia that Schouvaloff 
can do anything with England. Our fleet inspires Russia 
with no respect, for our countryman, Hobart Pasha, with 
his ironclads, could do nothing against her in the Black 
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Sea, and all Russia believes that a cruiser system of war- 
fare would completely paralyse our commercial supremacy 
on the ocean. Our army was never much thought of, 
even before the Berlin Treaty, but its prestige has been 
still further lowered in the eyes of Russia by the blunders 
in South Africa, and it is now never spoken of except in 
terms of contempt. Even our money, on which we have 
always relied so much, no longer inspires awe in St. Peters- 
burg, as the belief is general that our manufactures and 
commerce have commenced to decay, and that we shail 
soon become a second-rate Spain or Holland. 

Of the weakness of Russia, on which our politicians 
calculate so largely, nothing is mentioned in Northern 
circles. Placing as we do “ Profit” at the front of our 
policy, we fancy that Russia, like ourselves, is influenced 
by pecuniary considerations, and will not fight if she is 
short of money. But we forget that the national aim of 
Russia is not wealth, but military glory, and we invite any 
specialist in Russian history to inform us whether finan- 
cial considerations have ever curbed the ambitious policy 
of the Czars, or those of any other conqueror. In truth, 
the Russia of to-day is not dissimilar to the Russia of 
Catherine the Great. The finances of the country, at 
that epoch, were in a frightful condition, revolution stalked 
the land, commerce was disorganised, and the peasants 
were only kept under by the plentiful use of the knout 
and the bullet. Yet these so-called “ checks ” on Russia 
did not prevent the partition of Poland, nor save the 
Sultan from conquest, and since then these elements 
have always existed in Russia without her foreign policy 
being in any way the worse for them. It is time indeed 
that we woke up from the shopkeeper’s belief, that the 
actions of the world are swayed by considerations of 
pounds, shillings and pence, and that we threw off the 
childish delusion that because a man’s domestic affairs are 
in disorder, therefore he will refrain from meddling 
in those of his neighbour. ‘The very essence of the 
autocratic Government of Russia is military glory, and 
the conquest of India constitutes in the eyes of the Grand 
Dukes the most magnificent enterprise that ever tempted 
an Imperial Power. 3 


SIR CHARLES REED’S MANIFESTO. 


N certain set occasions, of which the reassembling 

of the Board after the summer vacation is one, it 

is the custom of Sir Charles Reed, as Chairman of the 
School Board, to deliver a long set speech, @ propos of 
nothing in particular, in which he reviews, from the 
“ Board policy” standpoint, the past action, present 
position, and future prospects of the Board. His address 
on Wednesday last, when the Board met for the first 
time since the recess, was really but one of this customary 
series. ‘To those who have closely studied the Board’s 
proceedings it was full of iteration, which, if not “ damn- 
able,” was certainly dull. The same old statistics— 
varying, of course, in their units—were again marshalled 
forth ; the note of self-praise was in the same old brazen 
key ; nor was there any variation in the method of 
manipulating certain facts so as to give them a misleading 
effect. In itself the speech was stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, but incidentally it becomes important. It was 
delivered at the meeting at which the day of election for 
a new Board had to be fixed, and was evidently, if not 
avowedly, intended for electioneering purposes. As an 
electioneering manifesto it has a grave significance for 
the rate-paying community. It makes it quite clear that 
the next election will have to be fought on the same lines 
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as the last. It is easy to gather from it that the Board 
policy party on the Board do not regard themselves 
as even scotched. In the electoral campaign they 
will show not only a bold, but an unchanged 
front. They will take the platform as Board 
policy candidates, and as one unmistakable though 
oft-denied aim of this socalled policy is to extin- 
guish voluntary schools, the Voluntaryists will again 
have to fight as Voluntaryists as well as Educationalists, 
At the coming election, however, it is to be hoped that 
the friends of the Voluntary system will be joined by those 
friends of educational progress who are also friends to an 
economical and strictly relevant administration of rate- 
raised educational funds. Though virtually the fight will 


be between extravagance of expenditure disguised under 


the name of policy, and economy of expenditure in the 
interests of the public, the main battle will be centred 


upon the point of Board versus Voluntary schools. The 


Board policy party have throughout been fully conscious 
of this, and there is no use blinking the fact that 
they have contrived to secure a very strong posi- 
tion on this point. During the reign of the present 
Board they have used their majority in a manner that 
has given them a “pull” Inhis speech Sir Charles 
Reed makes the most of the fact that during the last nine 
years the Voluntary schools of the metropolis have in- 
creased their accommodation from 262,259 to 274,451, 
but this, though a positive increase, is a decrease of the 
rate of progress made in previous years. At the same 
time Sir Charles admits that Voluntary schools, with a 
total average attendance of 22,774 children, have had to 
be transferred to the Board. And here it may be pointed 
out in passing, we have a very neat and significant 
example of the manipulatory method of this elec- 
tioneering address. The increase in Voluntary schools 
is given in @ccommodation. There is no mention, 
in this connection, of attendance, though it is notorious 
to all having practical acquaintance with the subject 
that the attendance in Voluntary schools is largely below 
the accommodation. As a matter of fact there are at the 
present moment close upon 40,000 vacant places in 
Voluntary schools. But when the matter of transfers to 
the Board comes to be dealt with, the figures given are 
not of accommodation provided, but of children in 
average attendance; and average attendance is as a 
rule from twenty to twenty-five per cent. below the 
accommodation. By handling figures in this style, it is 
sought to give the proceedings of the Board against 
Voluntary schools a somewhat less Fee-Foo-Fum-ish 
appearance than they would otherwise wear. Indeed, 
the whole aim and end of the speech is evidently to 
convey a general impression of that kind to the outer 
public. For though to the uninitiated the whole address 
may read like a continuous blare of confident self-praise, 
it is to those who can read between the lines largely 
excusatory. 

The actual and operative position of the School Board 
towards the Voluntary schools is now the most imme- 
diately important question, and the public would do well 
to try to realise what that position actually is. At 
present it is pretty much the position of the peasant- 
proprietor, who, among other sins, confessed to his priest 
that he had stolen some hay from a neighbour. “ How 
much have you taken?” asked the priest. “ Well, only 
a cartload up to now, your reverence,” was the answer ; 
“but you may as well give me absolution for the 
whole stack, for I mean to have it before I’m done.” 
The Board has already secured #/s cartload, and there 
can be no doubt that, so far as its will is concerned, it 
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means having the stack. Whether it will get it is a 
question that lies with the public. They have the power 
'to play policeman and prevent the “conveyance.” If 
‘they do not use that power, or allow themselves to be 
deluded into misapplying it, so much the worse for 
themselves. They will have to pay the piper, for every 
transfer to fhe [Board of a Voluntary school means an 
addition to the burden of the ratepayer. In the course 
of his speech the Chairman of the Board suggested a 
mumber of reasons—prohibitory fees and the character 
af the religious teaching being the chief—that might 
account for the emptying of Voluntary schools. But this 
the must have known was the smallest of small talk. It 
‘as not the cue of Voluntary schools to have prohibitory 
‘fees, and, if we put Roman Catholic schools out of the 
question, there is not one parent in a thousand of the 
€lementary school class who considers the point of “the 
character of the religious teaching ” in selecting a school. 
The questions such parents ask themselves are, Is the 
‘school “ handy” as to distance ? has it a reputation for 
“bringing on” children? and does its fees suit their 
:means? They may be quite able and willing to pay a fee 
of fourpence or sixpence per week ; but if that for which 
“they pay such fees is offered them at fees of half the 
amount, numbers will avail themselves of the circum- 
stance without reference to any other principle than 
that of buying in the cheapest market. And _ this 
is the very open. secret of the emptying of 
Voluntary schools. They succumb to Board competi- 
xtion. The Board plants schools around them that 
offer the same advantages at less cost, and by this 
means they are crippled and ultimately annexed. If this 
system is allowed to go on unchecked, the Voluntary 
system, if not entirely swept -away, will be reduced to 
such small dimensions as to be scarcely worth taking 
into account; and of course the demands upon the 
education rate will be correspondingly increased. This 
is the meaning of School Board policy followed to its 
legitimate conclusion ; this must be its result whatever 
»may be said about its intention. 

One other point illustrative of how much more clever 
than candid was the speech of Wednesday we will touch 
upon, because it is in itself important, educationally. 
‘Speaking of the large percentage of Board School 
¢hildren presented in the lower standards, Sir Charles 
Reed put it down as solely attributable to “the great 
“proportion of untaught children gathered in by the action 
of.our visitors.” That this does, im some degree, account 
for the position is quite true. But there is another 
leading cause upon which Sir Charles was discreetly 
silent, though it is of material interest to the educational 
interests of the country. ‘There are gathered into Board 
Schools by the action of the visitors, not only untaught 
children, but children who have been previously taught 
im what are classed as inefficient schools, or in other 
schools that have collapsed under Board competition. 
These children have not been taught under codes 
or according to standards; therefore on coming into 
.a Board school they can, at the option of the 
vteachers, be placed in any standard; and it is the 
imterest of the Board teachers to place them in low 
standards—standards that they will be certain to pass. 
Under the Board system the income of the teachers 
depends to a considerable extent upon the number of 
passes made by the pupils in the school, and even 
teachers, being but men and women, naturally act in a 
manner calculated to promote their own interests, but 
«with the result in this case that numbers of children are 
‘placed in unnecessarily low standards, to the great detri- 
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ment of their educational prospects. The Board are 
fully aware of this, and for a long time past there has 
been talk of introducing some scheme that would have 
the effect of placing teachers in a position in which, as 
Sir Charles Reed mildly puts it, they “would not be 
tempted to make everything bend to examination 
success,” 

As Sir Charles Reed’s speech, though a sufficiently 
poor affair in itself, is a pretty full summary of the gospel 
from which the texts of Board policy speeches will be 
taken at the coming election, we have thought it worth 
while to thus point out that it requires to be read a good 
deal between the lines. It is an electioneering speech, 
and must be studied from that point of view; that is to 
say, with a lively recollection of the saying that language 
was given us to conceal our thoughts, and on the under- 
standing that the whole, or any part of it, may mean 
more or less than meets the eye or ear. 


THE PERSIAN ARMY. 


T a moment when the revival of the warlike power 
of China has excited very considerable attention 

both in Asia and in Europe, the measures which have 
been taken to increase the efficiency of the Persian army 
should not be disregarded. To those who have been 
accustomed to consider the Persians as bad fighters, and 
their armed forces as a flock of sheep rather than as a 
body of troops capable of offering resistance in the field, 
it will possibly appear strange to take into consideration 
an army which for one hundred and fifty years has been 
routed in innumerable campaigns and never victorious in 
one. But because the record of the Persian army is one 
long series of disaster, and because the bonds of disci- 
pline have been for many generations relaxed, it would 
be wrong to suppose that the same condition of things is 
always to prevail. There is an overwhelming amount of 
evidence from English officers who have seen the Persian 
soldier to show that he is excellent material for the 
formation of a regular army of considerable efficiency 
and these do but confirm the view that was taken, fifty 
years ago, by those other English soldiers who for a 
time drilled the Shah’s troops, and of whom Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is the most distinguished survivor. It has 
always been a maxim with the more far-seeing of Indian 
statesmen that the task of restoring Persia to something 
of its pristine vigour should be England’s. But by some 
strange and inexcusable apathy it has been permitted to 
slip out of our hands. Whether we like it or not, the 
fact is patent to all men, that for the time being the 
future of the Persian army, and consequently of 
the country as well, lies at the disposal of Russia, and not 
of England. 

This result has been brought to pass in a manner that 
reflects great credit on the Russian Minister at Teheran, 
for it has been done imperceptibly, and without attracting 
any general attention in this country. Russian intrigues 
in Persia have been a matter to which specialists have 
for long striven to draw public notice, and the almost 
forgotten schemes of Count Simonich have been often 
recalled for the purpose of showing that what has once 
taken place may easily occur again. But then in this 
country the warnings of specialists are seldom listened to, 
for it is one of: the most striking traits in the English 
character to distrust those who pretend to know more 
of any subject than their neighbours. ‘There is supposed 
to be a “common-sense” view of all questions, which is 
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an infinitely safer guide than the special study of and 
close acquaintance with his subject of the expert. The 
case of Persia is one which affords more striking proof of 
what has just been said, than perhaps does any other 
instance which can be called to mind. Up to a certain 
point, too, the ordinary Englishman has the best of the 
argument, for he does not see beyond the present. But 
the time is fast approaching when we shall have to look 
the serious question of our relations with Persia full in the 
face. Not to speak of the scarcely-concealed designs of 
Persia on Herat—designs for which it is impossible to say 
that the Shah has not some justification—the present state 
ofthe Persian army, which is daily becoming more and 
more of a Russian machine, is such as should fully arouse 
us to the possible dangers of the future. Secretly and 
discreetly have the Russian™ agents worked in the matter, 
and they are now in a position to say that the identity of 
the interests of Russia and Persia was never more fully 
recognised at Teheran than it is at the present time, and 
that the Persian soldier is becoming more and more 
accustomed to the idea of fighting side by side with the 
Russian. 

One of the results of the Shah’s last tour in Europe— 
when, it will be remembered, he did not visit England— 
was that several Austrian officers were lent him for the 
purpose of drilling his troops. These, we are told ina 
letter we have seen from Teheran, have very diligently 
set themselves to the work in hand, and the result is that 
the Shah possesses a small corps of well-disciplined and 
regularly-paid troops, which will serve as a pattern to the 
rest of the army. An academy for young officers, to 
which only those of gentle birth are admitted, has been 
opened at Teheran, and already in the short time that 
has elapsed much has been accomplished. The practical 
effect of this reform is that the Shah has been able to 
despatch a small corps of well-armed and disciplined 
troops to the frontier of Khorasan. It is even said that 
they have been instructed to assist in the operations 
against the Turcomans, but it is more probable that they 
are intended to overawe the Khurds, who might very 
possibly disregard the Shah’s behests, and interfere with 
the advance of the Russian troops. There is much 
reason for supposing that the Austrian officers were 
invited to Teheran in obedience to a hint from Russia. 
The Russian authorities feared that if they were the first 
to send foreign officers to drill the Shah’s troops, the 
susceptibilities of this country would be aroused, and 
they also knew that Austrian officers would appear less 
suspicious agents than any other foreigners. But no 
sooner had the Austrian officers arrived than the Russian 
Government at once demanded and obtained a similar 
privilege ; and a Russian colonel and several subalterns 
were sent from Tiflis some time ago to train the Shah’s 
cavalry. Oftheir later movements we have heard little ; 
but certain regiments have been undergoing a course of 
training after the model of the Cossacks. Others have 
followed in the steps of those who first arrived, and in a 
short time there will be a corps of troops in the service 
of the Shah, officered by Europeans, of whom the majority 
will be Russians, for while the Austrians will decrease 
from natural causes the Russians will as steadily increase 
by fresh arrivals. These facts call for immediate action 
on the part of our Foreign Office ; and the country must 
remember that the only way to act in the matter is to 
nip the danger in the bud. Persia has been likened to a 
ripe peach ready to fall into the mouth of Russia; but 
the present danger is more grave, for Russia and Persia 
are on the eve of forming a close alliance that must 
be most detrimental to England’s interests in the East. 
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PROFESSIONAL BABY-FARMING. 


HE very uncomfortable subject of baby-farming, 
which has been, comparatively speaking, at rest 
for a short time past, has emerged again into the broad 
light, and will for some weeks to come force itself uponr 
the attention even of those whom it most disgusts. 
Although the case which has this time attracted public 
notice is still sub judice —or, rather, is still waiting to be 
unfolded at length in the verbatim notes of sensational 
reporters—quite enough has come out in the evidence- 
given at the preliminary inquiry to show what is the pre-- 
sent condition of baby-farming as a profession. It is abun- 
dantly clear that such a profession still lives and thrives, 
and that the magistrates and the police—whether cogni- 
sant or not of the existence of the “ farms ”—want 
either the power or the will to proceed against them,. 
except in the most flagrant cases. There can be no 
doubt that if at the present moment a census could be- 
taken of all the children “farmed out” on suspicious= 
terms to foster-parents, the total would considerably 
astonish society, and afford some curious materials for~ 
the theories of a modern Malthus. In the vast majority’ 
of cases the children thus disposed of “ temporarily,” as- 
the saying is, are handicapped in their struggle against 
disease and death to an extent which it is easy to under- 
stand, and which it is unnecessary to explain in detail’ 
now that the scandal has been so long familiar to every- 
one in this country. Against the unlucky wretches are- 
arrayed the natural, or unnatural, brutality of the woman: 
who is burdened with another woman’s child ; the avarice 
of housekeepers whose expenses always seem to then» 
capable of being diminished on one plea or another ;. 
the certainty that the removal of one victim from the- 
scene will make room for another, whose reception will’ 
mean so much extra profit and so much larger “ connee- 
tion ;” and, finally, the suspicion, often amounting to 
certainty, that the parent, or parents, will receive with 
pleasure, and perhaps even reward with open hand, the 
news that an unwelcome burden has been taken off their 
shoulders. The only considerations that can be placed’ 
in the opposite scale to plead for the life of the child 
are, first, that innate benevolence whose very existence 
in the human breast many famous philosophers have: 
denied ; and, secondly, the fear of the hangman, which: 
experience has long shown to be extremely remote. 

Those philanthropists who are loudest in protesting: 
against the horrors and iniquities of baby-farming are 
apt, at the very outset of their complaints, to forget or® 
deny the obvious fact, which it is all-important to bear im 
mind, that baby-farming, in the broad sense of the term,. 
must always be practised and permitted. If it were not 
ostensibly permitted, it must be virtually allowed; for 
there could be no law so stringent and effectual as- 
absolutely to prevent the maintenance of children for hire: 
when both the parents and the paid recipients are deter- 
mined to carry out their bargain. The question resolves 
itself into one of those which are the most difficult and 
doubtful of all—a question of degree. To keep # 
“‘ baby farm,” either large or small, being an occupation 
which involves nothing immoral in itself, and which may 
conceivably be carried on in the most irreproachable- 
and satisfactory manner, we are precluded at once from: 
condemning the whole system root and branch, and 
must be content with meting out penalties only when it 
is worked in a vicious and immoral way. In other 
words, it is not the use, but the abuse, of the practice 
that we have to provide against, and thus arises the 
arduous problem of fixing a boundary between use and 
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abuse. It has been shown by several of the criminal 
trials already held, and is still more manifest from the 
condition of those baby-farms which have never been 
attacked by the police, that the boundary, as it is now 
sketched rather than drawn, is too low and too uncertain. 
The lengths to which a foster-parent, whatever be the 
name given to him or her, may go, are, generally 
speaking, limited only by the chances of actual death, 
resulting clearly from ill-treatment, and traceable to the 
guardian. There are minor liabilities and penalties 
attaching to the offences of neglect and cruelty ; but no 
one deems it worth while to prefer such charges as these 
unless as an accompaniment to the grave accusation of 
murder, or at all events where death has occurred and 
there is a difficulty in proving the capital offence. There 
remains, thus, on one side of the line a broad field, in 
which the baby-farmer may resort to numberless devices 
—hunger, cold, slow poison, and the like—with a view 
to weakening the victim’s constitution and courting or 
expediting the attack of a fatal malady; and on the 
other side of the line the narrow verge of a precipice, 
down which he may be thrown headlong if the means 
employed by him amount to actual starvation or to 
such cruelty as can be proved beyond question to have 
caused death. It will be admitted by most lawyers that 
the boundary thus marked out is, besides its other 
defects, too “‘abrupt.” There is, in point of fact, too 
sudden a transition from the state of legal innocence, or 
at any rate of venial guilt, in which the guardian is 
merely a little harsh or a little careless, to that in which 
he is amenable to the most severe penalty known in our 
criminal code. If we imagine the case of a baby-farmer 
who conducts his horrible trade with patience and 
prudence, never hurrying the approach of that death 
which it is his object to welcome as soon as possible, 
never allowing a trace of violence to remain to bear 
witness against him at an inquest, and always wearing 
the mask of hypocrisy which represents him as a 
“pure, religious person,” and his den as a “cheerful, 
happy home ;” if we see him confronted with a jury 
over the. corpse of one of his adopted children, 
weeping over the sad bereavement with which Provi- 
dence has thought fit to visit him, we can imagine what 
sort of evidence is required to induce the twelve kind- 
hearted men to send this true Christian to prison and 
the gallows. A single flaw in the chain of evidence, the 
testimony of a few interested persons who come forward 
to give him and his abode a character, will upset a 
prosecution laboriously built up by the efforts of detec- 
tives, who work in this matter under all the disadvan- 
tages that have to be faced by spies. ‘The impunity with 
which such farms are known to have been kept for a long 
series of years, and the length of time during which, even 
after suspicions were fully aroused, the prosecutors have 
been obliged painfully to watch for scraps of evidence, 
prove abundantly how great is the immunity enjoyed by 
the profession. For one member of it who is brought to 
justice ninety-nine may fairly be supposed to escape, and 
will escape, for all that can be done against them, until 
some new remedy be provided. 

The nature of such remedy will be tolerably apparent 
from what has already been said. It is desirable that 
juries, when called upon to determine the guilt of the 
baby-farmer, should be able to convict him of a grave 
offence short of actual homicide with malice prepense, 
It is desirable, moreover, that even when no death 
occurs a system of maltreatment carried on in private 
houses should be capable of being unmasked and 
punished more easily than it is now. The maxim that 
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an Englishman’s house is his castle is respectable, not 
only from its antiquity, but from its intrinsic merits 
and its consonance with the instinct of the people. 
But an Englishman who “adopts” children, or even 
who is known to advertise that he is ready to adopt 
children, is plainly capable of being distinguished from 
other Englishmen who are content with maintaining 
their own offspring. The “castle” in which such a 
person lives is liable to be converted into a stronghold 
which would hardly bear comparison even with those 
of the Baron Front-de-Boeuf or a Palatine Bishop on 
the Rhine. We have a maxim also which protects all 
Englishmen in the enjoyment of personal liberty. But 
that does not prevent the police from arresting persons 
who loiter about their neighbours’ houses “with a sup- 
posed felonious intent.” The one principle is as capable 
of modification as the other, and it would be no hard- 
ship to the benevolent persons who offer homes to 
adopted children if the police or an inspector of some 
sort were authorised to enter and examine them 
at certain or uncertain intervals. The French Code 
has a chapter which is unknown to most English 
lawyers, but is one of the most beneficial and, 
it may be added, the most formidable contained 
in the law of that country. ‘This relates to the 
offence of “sequestration,” or shutting up helpless 
persons in an inaccessible place. The severest penalties, 
only just short of capital punishment—and at one 
time not even short of that—are denounced against 
this crime, both when it is accompanied by bodily injury 
and when it isnot. If some such offence were known 
to the English law, and if upon it were grafted the 
familiar doctrine of “conspiracy with intent,” &c., we 
should place in the hands of our juries a new weapon 
which they might use with tremendous effect, although 
without burdening them with the responsibility of “voting 
away a man’s life.” We should place also into the hands 
of the magistrates and the police, or one of them, a power 
of guarding against abuses, and detecting them when in 
the act of being committed, that would do more than 
anything else to rid us of the scandal and abomination of 
professional baby-farming. 


PARIS CLUBS. 


AMBLING has lately increased enormously at Paris 

and in the larger provincial towns in France, in 
singular contrast to the oratorical commonplaces which 
are heard everywhere on the regeneration of France by 
the Republic. The Government is doing everything in 
its power to stop the evil, and has recently closed a well- 
known club in the Chaussée d’Antin, which was esta- 
blished last year, and called the “ Cercle de PExposi- 
tion.” Its chairman was a member of the Extreme Left 
of the Legislative Body. This club, like several others 
at Paris, was nothing but a gambling-house, and very 
easily accessible to any non-member. During the past 
few years, starting establishments of this nature has 
become quite a lucrative business. Some speculator— 
generally an old club-servant who has saved money, or a 
retired café-keeper—takes one or more floors of some 
large house near the Boulevards, and furnishes it 
luxuriously. He then establishes a club, of which he is 
the proprietor and manager. The small subscription 
asked—often not more than a hundred francs—not only 
gives a member the right of admission to all the rooms, 
but frequently also that to an excellent dinner on two 
evenings a week. These dinners, of which the value far 
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exceeds the amount of the annual subscription, are only 
the prelude to sittings at baccarat and lansquenet, which 
last all night, and are sometimes prolonged till eleven or 
twelve o’clock the next day. This is what used to occur 
at the “ Cercle de l’Exposition.” Every member may in- 
troduce one or two friends, and no questions are asked as 
to references. In fact, anybody who has a few /ouis to risk 
can obtain admittance. To give some sort of standing 
to the establishment, its founder tries to get at least one 
person with a good name as chairman of the committee, 
and in fact proceeds exactly like enterprising financiers 
who seek to float limited companies for the purpose of 
working unprofitable mines, or purchasing otherwise un- 
saleable properties. Under the Empire the persons who 
were mostly sought after were relatives of Senators and 
Ministers, or names well known on the Bourse, which 
was then in its infancy, or again, some impoverished 
Polish Count or Brazilian Marquis. During the first 
years of the Republic, particularly under the Cabinet of 
May, ruined noblemen and Carlist or Legitimist names 
were most in demand. But now that the genuine Repub- 
lican party is in power, “men of the people” are wanted, 
and the would-be club-owner manages thus to make up 
his committee of members of the Chambers belonging to 
the Left, and their friends, From their ignorance of the 
fashionable and fast portion of society, these gentlemen 
often innocently lend their names to enterprises of the most 
doubtful character. In the case of the Cercle de l’Ex- 
position, M. de Saint-Martin, a Radical deputy of the 
most extreme type, who professes, in his address, to be 
‘the defender of the rights of the proletariat,” had the 
weakness to accept the Presidentship of the club and a 
salary of £20 per month. 

Another better-known member of the Left is still chief 
of a committee which proposes to establish a large club 
in the Rue de Rivoli, and has taken a house of which 
the rent is no less than 4500 per annum. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


F all the bodies which collect their scattered mem- 

bers and make a brief corporate show between 
August and November, the Social Science Association is 
by common consent the most anomalous. Its chief 
analogue, the British Association, has always succeeded 
in attracting speakers and readers of the first rank, and 
in preserving some decent show of method and connec- 
tion between its different sections. Congresses—medical, 
legal, clerical, and what not—are, from the fact of their 
constitution, tolerably homogeneous. But the Social 
Science Congress is little more than a saturnalia of 
crotcheteers. Crotcheteers do useful work now and then, 
and the Social Science Congress has perhaps in its 
twenty or thirty years of life done more good than harm. 
But a queerer fashion of doing good has perhaps never 
been devised even by that fertile mother of oddities, the 
British mind. To begin with, it is an accepted truth 
that nobody has yet hit upon any clear and comprehen- 
sive definition of what Social Science is, In the second 
place, it is quite certain that the five sections of Juris- 
prudence, Education, Economy, Health, and Art into 
which the Congress duly and regularly divides itself are 
only a very rough-and-ready division of what Social 
Science ought to be. The actual humours of a Congress, 
however, are much more amusing than any theoretical 
discussion of its /ocus standi and constitution. A large 
town with a large town-hall is chosen, and the large town- 
hall ought to be plentifully surrounded with minor rooms 
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for the different sections. When this has been fitted up 
with a great deal of red cloth and many chairs it is 
ready. Several hundred or thousand ladies and gentle- 
men are then found to pay a guinea each ; what for they 
are probably in profound ignorance. The proper way to 
enjoy the Congress is to pass with considerable rapidity 
from one room to another, and combine your information 
as the young gentleman did in “Pickwick.” In one room 
you will see a venerable gentleman holding up to an aston- 
ished audience an object of a shining character which looks 
like a bran-new milk-pail. This is a_patent article having 
something to do with dust-bins, and the venerable gen- 
tleman is assuring his audience that if it were generally 
adopted the golden age would at once return. The 
President of the section, who has been dosing, is waked by 
a secretary, and points out to the venerable gentleman 
that he is not speaking to the question, which is probably 
something connected with general average or contingent 
remainders, and you leave the room while the two are 
fighting it out. In the next apartment a lady with spec- 
tacles and a peculiar game-cock attitude is arguing about 
the rights of woman, and you fly when your next neigh- 
bour whispers that this is the celebrated Miss , 
The art section is most patronised by ladies and by 
persons with long hair and an air of Intensity. A paper 
is being read stating in trenchant terms that anyone who ° 
places a looking-glass on a mantleshelf, unless that look- 
ing-glass is round, and has a gold eagle on the top of it, 
is a fool and a villain. Great applause follows, but when 
the President announces that the time has come for dis- 
cussion, the audience suddenly vanishes, as through fear 
of being seized and made to discuss. In the evenings 
there are concerts and conversaziones where any student 
of humanity may see all sorts of odd art types wandering 
about. Then at the end of the week come the inevitable 
excursions. One party of martyrs to the desire of infor- 
mation go off to be taken over a soap and candle factory, 
and are first nearly killed with the odours of that esta- 
blishment, and afterwards revived by the hospitality of its 
owners. Another drives ten miles to a country-house 
famous for its pictures and statuary. The party arrives 
too early. The unfortunate inhabitants have not done 
their lunch, and as the cicerone leads his social flock 
through the apartments, the skirts of young ladies rapidly 
escaping are seen even as Coleridge “ saw the skirts of 
the departing year.” Meanwhile the committee have - 
probably forgotten to arrange for any lunch themselves, 
and the social scientists return hungry and maledicent to 
a wished-for dinner. 

Such are the ways of Social Science Congresses, and 
it must be admitted that a suitable President for such a 
gathering is very hard to find. The nominal heads of 
Social Science Congresses are therefore rather a curious 
set of people. They are generally young noblemen on 
their promotion, of whom it is hoped that they may be 
statesmen some day, or old ones who have been more or 
less of a failure. This year, however, the socially 
scientific have been almost unprecedentedly fortunate in 
their choice of ahead. The meeting is held at Man- 
chester, and the Bishop of Manchester presides. Now 
Dr. Fraser, though there have been a great many worse 
bishops on the Bench, as well as a great many better 
ones, is very nearly the ideal President of a Social 
Science Congress. He really believes in a vast number 
of the crotchets and nostrums which go to make up 
what is called Social Science. He has an endless 
fluency of tongue, and though he is sometimes—we fear 
there is no other word for it—decidedly silly, he is never 
exactly commonplace. The manner in which Dr. Fraser 
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expressed his poignant sorrow last Wednesday night at 
thaving to consecrate a cemetery whereby a hundred 
acres of land were withdrawn for ever from the food- 
producing area of the country, was Social Science all 
over. There was the necessary grain of truth about it, 
the necessary bushel of nonsense, and last, not least, the 
mmecessary smartness of statement and “ strikingness ” of 
“expression. Dr. Fraser means to say that there are 
evatious objections to our present mode of interment, and 
undoubtedly there are. But he knows perfectly well 
that cemeteries sufficient to bury the whole population 
eof England for centuries could be constructed without 
-diminishing the food-producing area of the country to 
any extent worth mentioning. Another man might have 
seen the drawback to what he was saying ; Dr. Fraser for 
‘the moment only sees the grain of truth that lies at the 
‘bottom of it. That his address was in the highest degree 
-desuiltory, was no fault ; for it is, as we have pointed out, 
wl the essence of Social Science to be desultory. He 
wejoiced over the victory which Manchester had gained 
at Thirlmere, and it would be a little interesting to hear 
‘what the Art Department of the Social Science Congress 
thas to say on that matter. He talked about the con- 
sumption of smoke, and anyone who has suffered from 
the torture of getting a “ Manchester black” into his 
eye will heartily agree with the bishop in this part of his 
address. School boards and savings’-banks, the Elber- 
\féld system of poor relief, and public amusements, all 
came in for notice, and, on the whole, it may readily be 
admitted the good sense exceeded the bad. That, 
indeed, is the chief merit of meetings of this kind—a 
smerit considerable enough to atone for a good deal of 
folly. ‘The great danger of communities like England is 
“their tendency to let mischievous abuses run on to such 
‘lengths that only revolutionary reform will correct them. 
«Tf we have escaped this fate in its worst forms hitherto, 
at is chiefly because we have never lacked people like the 
“*¥Fous” of Béranger’s famous song, who, in despite of 
ridicule, push forward their own crotchets in the first 
place, and “Le bonheur du genre humain” in the second. 
The proportion of the crotchets of each Social Science 
«meeting which will really help on that wished-for consum- 
smation may be small. But there is always a chance of 
something useful being suggested, and, if the Congresses 
are very powerful for folly, they are almost powerless for 
anything like harm. The wise man, therefore, may 
abstain from them and laugh at them, but with this will 
_eontent himself. 


SKINNING THE CROCODILE. 


T has long been the boast of the Americans, and one 
not altogether unfounded, that they, the inhabitants 
ofthe United States, “can whip creation.” In support of 
‘this assertion, the biggest river, the biggest waterfall, the 
‘iggest country, and the biggest hotel may be variously 
- guoted. In labour-saving machinery, in the speed with 
which their railways are constructed, and in many 
. appliances for rendering life more comfortable, the in- 
habitants of the United States have no doubt far out- 
stripped the mother-country, which is now largely depen- 
-dent on their bounty for the very staff of life. And to 
these ascertained advantages may be added that the 
Americans have undoubtedly proved their superior acute- 
ness by the Alabama Arbitration and the manner in 
which the Mew York Herald is edited. Neither in com- 
mercial diplomacy, as exemplified in the former case, nor 
in the invention of startling news, as shown in the latter, 
can we ever hope to equal our cousins, 


We had, however, fondly hoped that there was still 
one point on which we could hold our heads up and 
proudly assert our superiority. We were, indeed, aware 
that our claims to general literary distinction were being 
disputed with gradually-increasing earnestness — that 
Longfellow, Bret-Harte, Emerson were beginning, in 
sporting parlance, to “make it hot” for Browning, 
Anthony Trollope, and George Eliot ; but still we had 
a past to look back on. We felt that, even if Shake. 
speare were considered common property, Milton was 
left to us, and that even American vanity would not go 
so far as to compare “‘ Hiawatha” with “ Paradise Lost.” 
Our Milton has, in fact, been the secret reserve by the 
aid of which we always felt that we could defend our 
reputation, and boldly maintain the superiority of English 
poetry over Transatlantic. But, alas! this last resource 
has failed us. For there has reached us from Palmyra, 
New Jersey, an epic poem in three parts, entitled “The 
Bride of Gettysburg”; and to show in what danger is 
our idol of being rudely shattered by Mr. Hylton, the 
new poet, we need only quote a portion of his preface— 

“ This book,” says ,he, “is only written for the perusal of 
true admirers of genuine poetry ; those who can appreciate 
lofty imagination, grand conception, and combination of 
ideas ; graceful, fluent, flowing numbers ; choicest harmony 
of cadence and rhyme, freighted with high and noble aspira- 
tions, filled with feeling and pathos, adorned with simile and 
metaphor. ye 

We pause. The list of qualities to be found in “ The 
Bride of Gettysburg” is already so overwhelming, that 
we, and surely our readers with us, feel amply satisfied. 
It is unnecessary to tell more. A poem which com- 
bines all these excellences must indeed be one quite as 
great, if not greater than “ Paradise Lost,” and such is 
this epic, for the poet goes on to say— 

“ He is not so arrogant as to declare this the finest poetical 
production of the century, but if it has its equal in beauty of 
thought and expression, he w#/l thank anyone who will be so 
hind as to show it to him.” 

We should not think of trying. We are quite per- 
suaded that this poem is indeed the very finest of this cen- 
tury, if not of all centuries, and therefore shall not dream 
of attempting so hopeless a task as to show Mr. Hylton 
a better one. Besides, considering the opinion he has of 
critics, from whom the author says “that he bears praise 
without being elated, and ribaldry without being in the 
least depressed,” such an attempt would justify the poet 
in calling us “ribald,” and in denying to us that “ex- 
quisite taste and feeling” which, as he also mentions in 
his preface, are absolutely necessary to appreciate his 
poem. And as it is unpleasant to be called names, and to 
be considered devoid of the very qualities which are so 
essential to a critic of poetry, we hastened, in the opening 
observations on America, to express our fear that our last 
hope of holding our own against the new country was 
gone. Our readers will, we fear, be convinced against 
their will, and even from the very few quotations we pro- 
pose to give, will be forced to admit the justice of Mr. 
Hylton’s own opinion of his poetry. 

We are first introduced to a camp at New York, 
where— 

Like flocks of scattered sheep, wide wastes of tents are 
dimly seen. 

And oft cometh (sic) wild merry shouts, as though happy 
souls were there, 

For all those gallant hearts their farewell songs are singing 
loud and clear ; 

——e of love, and not of fame, forgot is griseZy war the 

’ 


Though most bear ghastly scars from many a reeking 
carnage pile. 


So characteristic is this epic that many of the mar- 
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vellous qualities announced in the preface, and many 
others, are typified, and condensed, so to say, into 
these five short lines. Fora fine simile, commend us to 
the “ flocks of scattered sheep which are like wide wastes 
of tents ;” this latter expression indeed, partaking more 
of a metaphorical nature, at once illustrates another of 
our poet’s beauties. The truly poetical power he exerts 
over the rules of Lindley Murray to which only baser 
minds are slaves, is exemplified in the bold juxtaposition 
of a verb in the singular with a noun in the plural, in the 
very next line ; while the “ choicest harmony of rhyme ” 
mentioned in the preface is shown in the termina- 
tions “clear” and “there.” The fourth and the last 
verses show the poet’s lofty imagination and “ combina- 
tion,” for we are not only introduced to a new word, 
“ grisely,” but are also delicately and gracefully informed 
that wounds can be obtained from a “reeking carnage 
pile.” In describing his heroine on the next page, Mr. 
Hylton makes use of two lines which commence like 
something we thought we had seen somewhere before— 
Oh! breathes there on earth a wretch with feelings all so 
cold and dead, 
Who never paused to view the smile by virtuous beauty 
shed ? 

But of course we were mistaken. And surely the “smile 
shed by virtuous beauty” is as original as it is sweet. 
The poet thinks so too, and fortunately is not, like so 
many other authors, ignorant of his own strength. He 
knows where he has made a hit, a palpable hit, and 
therefore makes use of the same two lines on two other 
occasions, with the very slightest possible variation. The 
same self-knowledge which is, we think, another phase of 
American ’cuteness, is displayed when Mr. Hylton gets 
hold of a good rhyme. He does not let it go hastily 
after using it once. He knows better. He acts like the 
Yankee who bought second-hand toothpicks, and brings 
it in time after time. Many of his lines end with the 
name of the Almighty; and “ trod,” we are happy to see, 
does duty as a rhyme on twelve of these occasions, ‘‘ sod” 
being occasionally brought in for a change. 

We find that we have not left ourselves space to give 
the argument of the poem at full length, having been 
diverted from our object by its beauties. It must 
suffice to say that the admiring reader will find in it a 
terrible shipwreck, several idyllic scenes, many battles, 
some with fearful slaughter, some with supernatural 
accompaniments, an infinite number of fearful thunder- 
storms, weird lightnings, and even earthquakes, but then, 
for a pleasing change, such angels as this :— 

Just then high in air descending I saw a cloud of ruddy light, 
And in it sate a form divine draped in flowing robes of white; 
A wreath of olive boughs was round her radiant forehead 
Dn I read her sacred name, “Guardian of 

Humankind ” ; 

Strong was her form, and her arms were nicely sculptured, 
grooved, and pair'd, 
With more strength in every rounded swelling blue-veined 

muscle bard.” . . . 

But we must pause. This description is too seductive 
and too grand to spoil it by a piecemeal description. 
Fancy “nicely sculptured and pair’d arms ”! these words 
are enough to carry on the reader without fatigue through 
many more pages of battles of men and angels, after 
which comes the history of the Creation. The theory of 
attraction is powerfully described in two lines— 


Spread abroad in the unbound field of space in mere atoms 


strown, 
Each small particle felt that it was not good to be alone. 


After the creation, the hero, who has somehow passed 
through the most awful adventures, both waking and 
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sleeping, goes to India as a soldier, but soon gives up 

this profession in favour of shooting large game only, 

for, says Mr. Hylton, in beautiful English, and with 

that delicate feeling of which he speaks in his preface— 

In fact I found it a more nice and better paying game 

Than fighting fierce Hindoo hosts solely for England’s wealth 
and fame. 

He slaughters anacondas, crocodiles, and tigers, for 
the sake of their skins; and the operation of flaying them 
is described with fine realism and a good strong touch. 
We learn that the hero is able to fire a “volley” with 
one rifle, that lions are in the habit of “ goring,” that 
moles on the face are considered signs of rank and grace 
in India, and various other singular facts. 

We cannot better conclude than by a quotation which 
illustrates Mr. Hylton’s lofty morality and high standard 
of wisdom :— 
he in youth we wed, and by death in old age that partner 

ose, 

On us we always bring a curse if a second one we choose. 
Man or woman who in old age tries a second marriage-bed, 
If — have children by the first, heaps injustice on their 
ead. 
Yes; heaps shame, disgrace, injury, and unpardonable 
wrong 


phe their instinct should bid them aid the path of life 
along. 


Those whom these verses make desirous to read more, 
they who would dream poetic dreams and skin the 
crocodile in rhyme, are referred to Palmyra, New Jersey, 
and to “ Voices from the Rocky Mountains,” an earlier 
volume by the same author, with which we have, un- 
fortunately, not been favoured, though we yearn after it 
with an intense desire. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XIV.—ST. ANDREWS. 


T is not every seaside place which at once affords the 
speciality of healthful exercise coupled with sur- 
roundings of historical and geological interest, fine 
bracing air, and good sea-bathing. The neighbourhood 
of St. Andrews is perhaps hardly to be commended for 
yachting, on account of its dangerous shoals and rocks ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the attractions of this ancient 
ecclesiastical city are of no secondary character. The 
Kingdom of Fife, as Fifeshire is commonly called, is 
celebrated for many historical events. It was formerly 
inhabited by the Picts, at whose suggestion the Danes 
invaded the country, landing at Crail, near which place 
they defeated the Scots. Ata later date several of the 
kings of Scotland fixed their residence at Falkland, near 
Cupar; but perhaps the most interesting place in the 
whole shire is St. Andrews, the early history of which is 
contained in many legendary tales. It was here that the 
first bishopric of Scotland was established in the year 
840, and the ruins of the ancient cathedral still remain 
as one of the most prominent objects of interest, from 
one part of which, known as the tower of St. Regulus 
(108 feet in height), a commanding view of St. Andrews 
Bay and of the surrounding country is obtained. It was 
in the neighbouring parish church that John Knox 
preached his famous sermon which led to the destruetion 
of the cathedral and monastic buildings. As an educa- 
tional town St. Andrews holds a high position, having a 
University, two Colleges, and a great public school, 
known as Madras College, besides other schools of 
inferior pretensions, ‘The University Library is of great 
interest, and at one time the privilege was conferred 
upon it of receiving a copy of every work entered at 
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Stationers’ Hall, but in 1837 this right was withdrawn, 
and in lieu thereof a subsidy of six hundred guineas per 
annum was settled upon the University, Having briefly 
touched upon some of the most important historical 
and classical interests of the place, let us now turn to 
those subjects which more particularly interest visitors 
who have no taste for a study of old bones or musty- 
leaved books. By the beginning of August St. Andrews 
begins to fill with visitors, and its season may be said to 
extend to the end of October. ‘Those who prefer twelve 
hours of railway travelling, cabined and cooped without 
the power of stretching their legs for so long a period, 
can reach St. Andrews from London in about the time 
occupied by half a revolution of the world on its axis; 
those who prefer freedom of limb and are not afraid of 
the sea may take steamer from London to Edinburgh or 
Dundee, and thence by train to their destination. Besides 
the superior freedom of muscular activity afforded by the 
sea route, the latter will be found to possess considerable 
interest to those who are fond of studying human nature. 
The company on board may be correctly described as 
“ mixed,” but there may generally be found some few in 
whose society a day and a half may not be unprofitably 
spent. At present St. Andrews has hardly become suffi- 
ciently developed as a watering-place to attract those 
mothers who, with more perseverance than decency, and 
with less self-respect than audacity, annually trot out their 
daughters with idiots’ fringes on their foreheads, tied- 
back dresses, and high-heeled shoes, with a view to 
ensnare unwary bachelors, and relieve themselves of the 
responsibility of their children’s future maintenance. The 
principal recreation at St. Andrews is more adapted to 
the amusement of the stronger than of the fairer sex, 
but it will generally be found that wherever the former 
do congregate (excepting in “those horrid clubs’’) the 
latter will also be found. Golf, the national game of 
Scotland, claims St. Andrews as its headquarters, where 
the links, exceeding two and a half miles in length, afford 
an admirable source of recreation and exercise at once 
not too violent for mature age, and adapted to the vigour 
and energy of youth. At one end of the links is a large 
and commodious club-house, containing meeting-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, billiard and reading rooms, &c. Archery 
has of late years established a club in the place, which 
generally holds its meetings in the grounds of the United 
College. Here ladies can compete with the men—an 
opportunity at present denied to them by the existing 
rules of society on the golf links, although they have 
recently asserted a claim to smaller links, where, with the 
generosity natural to their sex, they admit the opposite 
one to share in the game with them, notwithstanding that 
a similar privilege is denied to them on the men’s links. 
We have also recently seen ladies passing about St. 
Andrews with lawn-tennis racquets, from which it may be 
inferred that that favourite pastime has also found a 
footing there. St. Andrews is a great place of resort in 
the early autumn of that class of humanity known as 
**Old Indians,” many of whom, also, have fixed their 
residence here in order to take advantage of the cheap 
education afforded in the schools. The moors in this 
neighbourhood are but small, and game scarce ; those, 
therefore, who prefer sport to golf must not fix St. 
Andrews as their head-quarters. Notwithstanding its 
attractions, St. Andrews cannot be said to be increasing 
very rapidly at present, and is still happily devoid of 
those sensational places of amusement which appeal 
more to the excitement than the senses, and are ill- 
adapted for those who leave the busy haunts of town for 
health and recreation at the seaside. St. Andrews has 


made great advancement during the past few years, and 
since the opening of the Tay Bridge this has been 
especially conspicuous by a general rise in rents. The 
continuation of the present branch line from Leuchars 
Junction, through the town of St. Andrews and past 
Crail to Anstruther, is in immediate prospect of com- 
mencement. This will open up an alternative route to 
St. Andrews, and will no doubt not only lead to the 
development of the mineral resources of the district 
through which it will pass, but it will probably tend also 
to make St. Andrews more popular as a watering-place 
by making it more accessible. SAUNTERER, 
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———-<g— 
THE THEATRES. 
“THE IRON CHEST” AT THE LYCEUM. 


HEN the younger Colman found fault with 
Kemble’s performance of Sir Edward Mortimer 

in “ The Iron Chest,” and declared that his acting had a 
soporific effect, the angry playwright ignored the fact that 
the piece is one of the dullest ever put upon the stage. 
Doubtless the author had bad materials to his hand when 
he undertook to dramatise Godwin’s novel of “ Caleb 
Williams.” Wholiy improbable in its story, and un- 
natural in its character,” says an acute critic, “it was 
hurried into popularity by the passions of the time.” 
And Colman did nothing to make -the play bet- 
ter than the book. His drama is loosely con- 
structed, the language put into the mouths of the 
principal characters is ridiculously stilted and unnatural, 
and from the rise to the fall of the curtain we are never 
interested in the fable at all. It is, moreover, in the 
language of the green-room, a “ one-part piece.” Sir 
Edward Mortimer is first, and the rest nowhere. True, 
the Secretary, Wilford, who is cursed in language which 
would sound almost exaggerated in a burlesque, has a fair 
part; but he is, after all, only a foil to the gloomy hero, and 
the rest of the characters are simply shadows. On its first 
production, at Drury Lane in 1796, it was coldly received, 
and ran only four nights, and no wonder. Macready 
had too much good sense to playin it, but Charles Kean 
revived it, and the part was a favourite one with him. Now 
Mr. Irving, who stands at the head of the tragedians of to- 
day, has essayed the character; and though he plays it 
with remarkable power, a more unfortunate choice of a 
play could not, to our thinking, have been made. For 
Sir Edward Mortimer has committed a murder, is full of 
remorse for it, and of fear, though he has been acquitted, 
lest his ghastly secret should become known. Here, 
then, is exactly the same motive for a play as those in 
“ The Bells” and “‘ Eugene Aram.” It is the old story. 
We see Mr. Irving wrung by the fear of letting out a 
terrible secret, starting at every sound, and absurdly 
suspicious of everybody, while the intensity of his 
emotions kills him in the end. Nothing, we admit, 
could be more finished or more _ picturesque. 
Whenever Mr. Irving is on the stage he keeps 
our attention fixed upen him, and, despite the 
rhetorical balderdash he has to. utter, we listen to his 
carefully-delivered speeches. with interest. But it might 
be the haunted Mathias who is speaking, or the school- 
master pursued by the horrors that inspired Hood’s 
poem. It is simply another manifestation on the stage 
of what an old writer called “ The agen-bite of in-wit,” 
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that is to say, the remorse of conscience, and we have 
seen Mr. Irving remorseful so often that the picture, 
clever as it is, has lost much of its charm for us. We 
say this with the greater regret, for one thing in Mr, 
Irving’s performance of Sir Edward Mortimer must have 
struck even the most careless spectator: no actor 
ever had more pronounced mannerisms, No man 
who ever won such a position spoke the English 
language after so stranger a fashion. Even his warmest 
admirers were oftentimes puzzled to find reasons for the 
faith that was in them when they were confronted with 
carefully selected specimens of the Irvingite pronuncia- 


tion. But in this performance these peculiarities have 


all disappeared. It may therefore readily be imagined, 
then, that the performance is a very fine one. It is 
marked by a noticeable intensity and concentration, every 
detail is studied with artistic care, and indeed Mr. 
Irving’s Sir Edward Mortimer takes rank with his 
Louis XI. as one of his most successful impersona- 
tions. Of the other characters very little need be said. 





MUSIC. 
———— : 
MUSICAL AMALGAMATIONS. 


N the Examiner of March 8th we drew attention to 
the fact that negotiations were once more in pro- 
gress for the amalgamation of the Royal Academy of 
Music with the South Kensington Training School. We 
announced that the draft of a charter had been forwarded 
to Tenterden Street from the younger institution, and 
that it was under consideration at the hands of the 
Academy committee. The same piece of information— 
hardly so much, in fact—forms the sum and substance 
of a circular that has just been issued by Prince Christian, 
with the addition of the delightfully indefinite intimation 
that matters will remain ia statu guo until the Earl of 
Dudley, the President of the Academy, is well enough to 
rejoin his colleagues, and once more take the affair in 
hand. It would thus appear that since last March not 
an iota of progress has been made towards a settlement 
of this vexed and, for those concerned, important ques- 
tion. And this, notwithstanding several meetings that 
took place at Tenterden Street on the subject, over which 
Lord Dudley presided, and at some of which the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who professes great interest in the affair, 
took a prominent part in the discussions. But we happen 
to know that these meetings were not so futile as they 
seem to have been. As a matter of fact, whether Prince 
Christian is aware of it or not, the committee of the 
Royal Academy very nearly decided that they were 
satisfied with the conditions of the charter sent to them. 
We advisedly say “very nearly,” because it is to be pre- 
sumed that if they had quite made up their minds the 
other side would have heard more about it than the 
recent circular would indicate. However, we are in a 
position to say that so far as the charter was concerned 
there was comparatively little to prevent an immediate 
execution of the scheme for the fusion of the two schools. 
But there was some obstacle in the way of a settlement ; 
and this obstacle consisted of more than either the illness 
of Lord Dudley or indecision with respect to a clause 
or two. In plain words, there was and is a rooted objec- 
tion in the Academy to this scheme for a coalition 
between the old institution and the new; and all the 
flattering promises or convenient terms that its promoters 
may bring forward are not likely to alter that feeling. 
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So much, then, for the result of all the fuss and 
grandiose talk that characterised the meeting held at 
Marlborough House nearly two years ago. Musical 
folks will scarcely have forgotten this wonderful event. 
They will remember how Royalty, surrounded by a 
dozen or so of our “ education leaders,” met in 
solemn conclave for the express purpose of taking the 
“divine Art”—or rather its instruction—under their 
wing ; how they called to their aid the two principals of 
the chief musical establishments, Professor G. A. Mac- 
farred and Doctor Arthur Sullivan ; how it was proposed 
to join the Academies together under the title of “The 
Royal College of Music” ; and how, after a great deal of 
enthusiastic talking, it was finally decided that the meeting 
should assemble as a conference at some later period, 
while in the meantime a committee from either school 
should arrange térms—neither of which decisions have 
up till now been carried into effect. But, on the occa- 
sion to which we have alluded, the Principal of the Royal 
Academy made a speech ; and it was perhaps the only 
one of all that were uttered that did not catch the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm. It was a cool, collected piece of 
oratory, promising due consideration of the proposition ; 
an equally cvol observer, though, might have read between 
its lines more than unwillingness—indeed, almost a plain 
refusal—to accept. We are under a very strong impression 
that when Professor Macfarren left Marlborough House 
that day he had already made up his mind to render 
abortive the entire scheme; and the upshot is that, 
Prince Christian’s circular notwithstanding, the Academy 
professors are now as anxious as their chief to keep 
themselves to themselves. Zout au contraire, Dr. Sul- 
livan (who had nothing whatever to do, as many have 
supposed, with the origination of the idea) was natu- 
rally ready to accept an offer so replete with advantage 
for a young institution like that which he directs, and, 
himself connected for many years with the Academy, 
must have helped considerably towards framing a charter 
the conditions of which he knew could not reasonably be 
found objectionable by his former colleagues. 

The time has now come, we think, when this question 
should be settled one way or the other ; and after mature 
consideration we are inclined to suggest that the two 
Academies be allowed to go their various ways, for it is 
pretty evident that they cannot amalgamate without a 
meeting of discordant elements which are not so likely 
to assimilate as to grow more hostile. The Tenterden 
Street people feel that they are a flourishing institution, 
that they require no more help than they receive at 
present, and that they certainly do not care to upset their 
existing mode of self-government, or take over another 
music school that may not prove a source of further 
profit to their revenue. Above all, they are determined 
not to admit any more of the lay element into their 
councils, since they have found the professional prosper 
so well. Doubtless the idea of forming a large well- 
subsidised Conservatoire, under Government control, 
the models of Vienna, Paris, or Berlin, is very credit- 
able; but if the materials for such a combina- 
tion are to consist of our various musical insti- 
tutions, mixed up and re-shapen in a new mould, 
we fear the scheme can only end in failure. It is 
high time, truly, that the nation did something to support 
musical education. But let it rather be asked to divide 
its favours among the existing Academies, to which 
healthy competition can only do good. 

JouHN BrRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 


Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmore Street, London, W. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


— i 
A SCEPTIC ALLY OF THEOLOGY.* 


HILOSOPHIC doubt has existed in all ages. And 
as long as there are established creeds we appre- 
hend it will continue to exist, even though Mr. Mallock’s 
cure be applied against it—a cure which, if we mistake 
not, would be about the same as that which the Papal 
Church employed against heretics in the heyday of its 
inquisitorial atrocity. Perhaps some may be astonished 
to learn that there were philosophic doubters even 
among the rude Germanic races of the Scandinavian 
North towards the time of the downfall of the Asa creed. 
The Sagas frequently mention that interesting fact. 
Roman and Greek antiquity also produced its philo- 
sophic doubters. In Socrates’ discourses we already 
find a number of semi-divine figures dissolved into 
poetised forces of Nature, in a manner which would do 
credit to a modern devotee of the Science of Compara- 
tive Religion and Mythology. 

If we go further back, to Indian literature, we meet 
with heretics, described in the Sankya Philosophy of 
Kapila, who, in their extreme scepticism, doubted the 
existence of all real things, except Thought. This 
notion Kapila himself rejected by saying :—‘ Not 
Thought alone exists, because there is the intuition of the 
External.” Such expressions may seem extraordinary 
in the mouth of an ancient Hindoo sage who had to use, 
for abstract philosophical thought, the cumbrous Sans- 
krit language, with words apparently half a yard long. 
But then we ought not to forget that, long before the 
Greek Anaximander started a theory of the origin of 
all organisms from a primal substance or protoplasm 
which comes very near the one postulated by Huxley 
and Haeckel, there were Vedic singers who practically 
preached the doctrine of Evolution in terms rather 
startling for our modern pride of first discovery. 

Considering this long historical succession of scepti- 
cism, speculation, and early presentiment of scientific 
theories, we might be inclined to think that it is rather 
late in the day to write “A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt.” On _ closer inspection of Mr. Balfour's 
book it will, however, be seen that, with all his appa- 
rently extreme boldness of destructive criticism, he 
uses the words “ Philosophical Doubt ” in a very different 
sense from what most men would expect. This is what 
he literally says in a little note, printed in small type, which 
is tacked to the Preface, and which might easily be over- 
looked :—* The original title of this book was ‘A Defence 
of Philosophical Scepticism,’ and it waseven fora short time 
advertised under this name. It was, however, pointed 
out to me that, considering the nature of its contents, 
the number of people who would read the book 
would probably be an infinitely small proportion to the 
number of people who would only read its title, and that 
most of those who read the title would assume that by 
Scepticism was meant scepticism in matters of religion. 
As I could deny the accuracy neither of the premises, 
nor of the conclusion of this piece of reasoning, I sub- 
stituted the present for the original title, in the hope that, 
though it is, as I think, less accurate, it may at all events 
prove less misleading.” 

The italics are ours. In clearness of language, the 
statement just quoted surpasses almost anything contained 
in the work ; Mr. Balfour himself avowing that some of 





* A Defence of Philosophic Doubt; being an Essay on the 
Foundations of Belief. By ARTHUR JAMES BALFour, M.A., M.P. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 
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his friends professed to. have found “ obscurity” in a 
chapter he had contributed to the Fortnightly Review, 
which is embodied in the book before us. He declares 
he “attempted to cure the obscurity . . .. at the cost 
of a little amplification, and I fear a certain amount of 
repetition.” We do not know that he has quite succeeded 
in his effort. Upon the whole—making every allowance 
for the unavoidable intricacies of the argumentation, and 
for the customary repellent terminology which is often 
erroneously considered the proof of philosophical finish 
—we cannot say that the author has a happy way of 
making his meaning clear. The simple utterance of 
Faust, “dass wir nichis wissen konnen,” would appear to 
be the sum and substance of Mr. Balfour’s reasonings, 
Only that he does not add anything which would suggest 
the despairing thinker’s noble cry of anguish :—=“Das will 
mir schier das Herz verbrennen.” 

But in trying to work out his arguments for doubting 
everything—including the claim which Science has set 
up to being the foundation of all true philosophy—the 
author generally loses himself in a maze of his own 
words. He has a habit of walking and spinning ever so 
often round and round the subject in question, without 
coming to a conclusion and a standpoint at the appro- 
priate moment. The nature of an all-doubting mind is 
thus (“no doubt !” if we may say so) happily illustrated 
by the very process of circular or spiral argumentation. 
The result, however, is not a convincing one; yet books 
are usually written for the purpose of carrying convic- 
tion with them. 

At a first glance, Mr. Balfour’s attitude towards Theo- 
logy on the one hand, and Science on the other, seems 
to be one of impartial scepticism. But again, on closer 
inspection, we perceive that he reserves all the hard blows 
for Science, especially for the theory of Evolution. Per- 
haps he would have been a little more lenient towards 
the latter had he remembered that some kind of evolu- 
tionary doctrine, however crude, had found a poetical 
expression already within ancient systems of creed. In 
a dialogue between an Evolutionist and what he calls an 
Inquirer, Mr. Balfour endeavours to show that, on the 
ground of the evolutionary principle itself, any opinion 
held by an adherent of that school must, by the continu- 
ing process of development, one day turn out an utterly 
antiquated fallacy, and that therefore there is no reliance 
on any opinion whatever. He puts into the Inquirer’s 
mouth the following words as a. final answer to the Evo- 
lutionist :—‘ At present you seem somewhat to resemble 
an astronomer who should base his whole theory of the 
real motion of the heavenly bodies on the supposition 
that his own planet was at rest; but should unfor- 
tunately discover that one of the necessary conclusions 
from his theory was that his planet, in common with all 
the others, was in motion. Of such a one we should 
probably say, that if his deductions were correct, his pre- 
mises must have been wrong, while if his premises were 
correct, his deductions must have been wrong.” 

Contrary to the view of freethinkers, Mr. Balfour 
places Theology and Science, at least apparently, on 
the same level. He says:— That knowledge, or 
what passes for knowledge, soon gets beyond the 
data of perception and the powers of imagination, 
is a fact which comes to the surface more prominently 
in Theology, perhaps, than in Science. I am_ not 
aware that this is because there is any essential philo- 
sophic difference between these two great departments of 
knowledge.” Now, from a philosophical point of view, we 
are inclined to doubt that Theology can be at all described 
as a department of “knowledge.” In its present straitened 
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circumstances, Theology may, however, be glad ofsuch a 
sidewind as the author gives it from the bags of a so- 
called destructive criticism, which seems to empty the 
mind of all its contents, leaving it perfectly hollow. Pur- 
suing this idea of the equal position and merits of Theo- 
logy and Science, Mr. Balfour exerts himself to show that 
the anthropomorphic character of the belief in a Deity 
has quite its counterpart in the anthropomorphic termino- 
logy of Science as regards the external world. 

We do not wish to catch the author, whose work con- 
tains some suggestive passages, at his worst; but we 
think we should quote the following, because it is one of 
the clearest-written paragraphs in the book. He speaks 
of Matter and Force :—“ Force,” he says, “ according to 
Science, is the cause of all motion, and its amount in 
any case is measured by the amount of motion it pro- 
duces, or can produce, in a given time. Now, it is 
evident that we come most closely into contact (so to 
speak) with Force, e#ther when we see one body foreign 
to ourselves exercising force upon another—as, for 
example, a locomotive engine pulling a coal-waggon—or 
when we feel pressure between our bodies and some 
foreign substance—that, for example, produced by a 
tight boot (this pressure not being the result of energy 
supplied by our bodies)—or when we exercise efforts so 
as to produce pressure between our bodies and some 
foreign substance—for example, by raising a weight; 
which pressure és the result of energy supplied by our 
bodies. If we cannot perceive force in one at least of 
these cases, we cannot, I apprehend, perceive it at all; 
and if we cannot perceive it at all, it will probably be 
admitted that our ideas respecting it must be purely 
anthropomorphic, and only symbolical of the reality.” 

This reasoning certainly overreaches itself. For, we 
might go a step further and declare that all our language 
is, looking at the root of words, an absolute bar to the 
real understanding or expression of anything which 
strikes us in the way of outer phenomena, whilst yet, 
without this incomplete and deceptive tool of language, 
no philosophy whatever would be possible. Such over- 
truths make an end of all discussion. Nor can we see 
how Mr. Balfour, in the face of various chapters he has 
written, can finally assert that “Truth is one.” We 
should rather have expected from him—* What is 
Truth?” After having raised vast sand-clouds of minute 
sceptic hyper-criticism, we hear him suddenly attacking 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Professor Huxley in very bitter 
words on account of their attitude towards “ other 
systems of belief.” We also find him abruptly alluding 
to “‘ the Theological opinions to which I adhere.” This 
inclination towards Theology, in opposition to Science, 
becomes fully apparent in the concluding pages of the 
chapters entitled “ Practical Results.” 

First, he remarks with unusual warmth :— “ Even 
could I command the most fervid and _ persuasive 
eloquence ; could I rouse with power the slumbering 
feelings which find in Religion their only lasting satisfac- 
tion ; could I compel every reader to long earnestly and 
with passion for some living share in that Faith which has 
been the spiritual life of millions ignorant alike of Science 
and Philosophy, this is not the occasion to do so. I 
should shrink from dragging into a controversy, pitched 
throughout in another key, thoughts whose full and 
intimate nature it is given to few adequately to express, 
and which, were I one of those few, would seem strangely 
misplaced at the conclusion of this dry and scholastic 
argument.” 

Then he goes on:—“ There may, however, be some 
of another temper, who would regard Religion as the 
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most precious of all inheritances—if only it were true ; 
who surrender slowly and unwillingly, to what they 
conceive to be unanswerable argument, convictions with 
which yet they can scarcely bear to part ; who, for the 
sake of Truth, are prepared to give up what they had 
been wont to think of as their guide in this life, their 
hope in another, and to take refuge in some of the 
strange substitutes for Religion provided by the ingenuity 
of these latter times. It is not impossible that to some 
of these, hesitating between arguments to which they can 
find no reply and a creed which they find to be 
necessary, the line of thought suggested by this chapter 
may be of service. Should such prove to be the case, 
this Essay will have an interest and a utility beyond that 
of pure Speculation ; and I shall be more than satisfied.” 

These passages give us full insight in Mr. Balfour’s 
real aim and object. The title of his work is not war- 
ranted by its contents. Instead of describing it as “A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” he might have called it 
“An Attack upon Science, and a Guide towards 
Theology.” 


OUR PROVINCIAL DIALECTS.* 


ORDS, like the cities on which the father of 
history, Herodotus, moralises so pathetically, 

have their ups and their downs in the world, and in most 
cases the good fortune which awaits one in the history of 
a language, and the evil fate which awaits another, are 
equally unaccountable. The truth is that languages grow 
and are not made; and, though spoken language is 
more subject to the dominion of accident than written, 
as the latter becomes more amenable to rule and more 
fixed in its principles, yet it often owes its survival to the 
neglect it meets, and to the fact that it is not subjected to 
the destroying force of the regular laws of literary 
language. Hence in some degree we can account for 
the anomalous usages of dialectic speech, although even 
here laws are at work, though they are often difficult to 
trace, and when traceable difficult to reduce to precisely 
correspondent formulz, as the editors of the glossaries 
before us can amply attest. Now the chief merit, froma 
linguistic point of view, of our local dialects in England 
is, as Dr. Morris has well put it, that “they not only 
surpass us in word-making, but they have gone far 
beyond us in preserving the original meaning of a word, 
and in extending its signification.” As an example of 
this, Dr. Morris gives us the old English “ weorpan” (the 
High-Dutch “werpen”), though it has quite lost its 
original and more general meaning of throwing; 
and then he contrasts our present narrow and limited 
use of the verbs “warp” and “wrap” in written 
speech with its northern dialectic use, in which it 
still retains the general sense of casting and throwing, 
but where it also means to bend (a transition to its 
narrower uses, physical and metaphysical), and also to lay 
eggs. Hence itis that “ flat wide beds of ploughed land” 
are called “ wraps” in East Anglian folk speech, as the 
plough does the same work of warping as the mould 
warp. The English Dialect Society has conferred a 
priceless boon on English letters by the publication now 
before us, which includes glossaries of the various 
dialects of the English tongue. They are thus giv- 
ing a permanent and profitable form to linguistic 
treasures which would otherwise fast disappear before 
* Publications of the English Dialect Society. (Triibner and Co.) 
—Poems of Rural ine the Dorset Dialect, By Wm. BARNES. 


(C. Kegan Pauland Co. 1879,)—Third Jrish Book. Published 
for the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language. 
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the combined effects of our progressive civilisation, and 
of our closer intercommunication, which tends year 
by year to create a more perfect assimilation of 
all manners of provincial speech. These glossaries 
explain, as nothing else can explain, many obscure and 
obsolete words in our older literature, and further they 
furnish us with the key to open the inner meaning of 
many a word and idiom in modern speech which would 
otherwise refuse to open out its treasures of thought, or 
feeling, or poetry to the literary charmer, charm he never so 
wisely. The good folk of Yorkshire can quite understand 
the Biblical expression (Proverbs xxvii. 27), ‘“ Though 
thou shouldest Jvay a fool in a mortar,” simply because 
in the Yorkshire dialect the word “ bray,” in the sense of 
pounding and bruising, still survives. The word “ bray” 
is evidently from the Anglo-Saxon “ dracan,” and is akin 
to the Norman-French draier, and to the modern dreak 
and bruise. Again, as an example of the light which 

may be thrown on our “slang” words, we may take 

“twig,” here set down by Mr. Dickinson as a dialectic 

word of Cumberland, though he does not explain its 

origin in the sense to “catching or laying hold of,” and 

as laying hold of the meaning, as in “ Don’t you twig?” 

This we take to be akin to the Gaelic “ tuig,” to under- 

stand. ‘Then in the Yorkshire “crack,” in the sense of 
boasting and speaking about of one’s own deeds, we find 

an exact equivalent in every way to the Latin “ crepat,” 

in the sense of talking /oud/y, as in Horace, ‘‘ Quis post 

vina gravem militiam crepat?” Is it possible to connect 

with this sense of “ crack” the phrase “to crack a joke?’ 
We certainly think so. 

The vigour and picturesque power inherent in some of 
our old words, now obsolete, or nearly so, and in some 
of our old usages of words still dominant, may be in some 
degree measured by the following examples out of very 
many :—* Angry” was originally, and in some dialects, 
as in the north, is still applied, to a sore, to denote that 
it is inflamed. In Yorkshire the hill is “a brow,” re- 
minding us of the personifying Greek language, which 
attributed to the mountain at least the foot and the head, 
the brow and the shoulder. 

In Mr. Barnes’s Dorsetshire’s poems we find very few 
words altogether peculiar to Dorsetshire, writing as this 
poet does in the speech of the day. But what is peculiar in 
these poems is the dialectic pronunciation given to ordi- 
nary and common English words. Here the S is sounded 
as Z, as Zunday for Sunday; F is sounded as V, as vell 
for fell; the final D is elided ; monosyllabic words are 
often made dissyllabic, as “elm tree” is lengthened into 
“elem tree.” When we compare, or rather contrast, the 
dialect of Dorsetshire with that of Cumberland or York- 
shire, we are struck with the significant fact that it is in 
the southern, and not in the northern dialects, we find 
more of what we may call and claim the national and 
common speech of England. And it is certainly a very 
striking comment on this fact that it is from the south of 
the Trent, and not from the north, that the greatest and 
purest writers of our speech have sprung, such as Milton, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Byron, Bacon, and 

Defoe. No ordinary reader of English will find any dif- 
ficulty in making out the sense of Mr. Barnes’s poems, 
written though they are and printed in the homely 
Doric of his native county. A glossary, however, is sup- 
plied to explain the few words which are peculiarly Dorset, 
such as Blind Back o’ Davy, for Blind Man’s Buff. The 
poetical merits of these pages are not very high, but they 
have often a simplicity and a pathos and a loving appre- 
ciation of what is most beautiful in the human heart, when 
at its best and purest, as well as in the world of external 
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nature, while they afford pleasant glimpses of life and 
landscape in Dorsetshire, not to be found elsewhere, 
There is a good moral lesson, in the following 


verses :— 


A Goop FATHER. 


No ; mind thy father. When his tongue 
Is keen, he’s still thy friend, John, 
Vor wolder vok should warn the young 
How wickedness will end, John ; 
An’ he do know a wicked youth 
Would be thy manhood’s beane, 
An’ zoo would ag back ageian, 
*Ithin the ways o’ truth, 


An’ mind en still when in the end 
His letibour’s all a-done, John ; 
An’ let en vind a steadvast friend 
In thee his thoughtvul son, John ; 
Vor he did win what thou didst lack 
Avore couldst work or stand, 
And zoo, when time do numb his hand, 
Then pay his ledibour back. 


An’ when his bwones be in the dust, 

Then honour still his neame, John ; 
An’ as his godly soul wer just, 

Let thine be voun’ the seame, John. 
Be true, as he were true, to men, 

An’ love the laws o’ God ; 

Still tread the road that he’ve a-trod, 
An’ live wi’ him agean. 

Amongst the most charming poems in the work we 
may fairly class those which describe the sports and 
employments of the rural population of Dorsetshire, 
most of which are far too long for reproduction. 

In “The Third Irish Book” will be found a very sen- 
sible and useful manual of Irish idioms and exercises 
carefully compiled. 


POULTRY FARMING.* 


T a time when everybody is denouncing the crying 
sin of importing foreign eggs instead of hatching 
our own, and groaning over he wasted opportunities of 
making a happy and contented peasantry by dint of 
poultry farming, these two bocks come appositely enough. 
They are very different in character and attractiveness, 
but in some degree supplement one another. Mr. 
Roland’s book is intended to be purely practical, 
and its remarks upon ‘breeds and breeding may 
fairly claim that character. But the author is prone 
to go off into unnecessary and otiose digressions, some- 
times, as in the case of the French law of succession, on 
subjects with which he has evidently the very slightest 
acquaintance. His style, too, is nearly the worst we 
have ever come across, and the unfortunate wight who 
should attempt to master its literal and grammatical 
sense would have a good chance of finishing his days in 
a lunatic asylum. Merely noting, therefore, that there 
is here much useful kernel in a terribly husky envelope, 
we shall turn to “ The Pleasures and Profits of our Little 
Poultry Farm,” which is a very fascinating little book, or 
rather pamphlet, calculated to make the lips of dwellers 
in towns water not a little. 

The author sets forth how some twenty years ago he 
and his family pined for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
or at least for a few acres of ground and a modest cottage 
somewhere in the country. They did not want a 
manorial estate, with every convenience for the reception 
of the establishment of a nobleman or gentleman of 
position. ‘They did not want a snug residential property, 
they did not even want “a cottage with a double coach- 
house, a cottage of gentility.” It was therefore some 

* The Pleasures and Profits of our Little Poultry Farm, (Chap- 


man and Hall.) — Poultry Keeping. By ARTHUR ROLAND. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 
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time before they could persuade estate agents to let them 
hear of what they did want. But at last (lucky people 
that they were) they discovered somewhere in North 
Hampshire the cottage of their dreams. It was old, it 
was tumbledown, it wanted paint and paper, but it had a 
great old garden, some acre or two of meadow, plenty of 
trees, fruit and other, and they got it for two hundred 
guineas. Renovations and law expenses cost them forty 
more, and so these fortunati nimium actually acquired a 
stake in the country and the fulfilment of all their desires 
for the total sum of two hundred and fifty pounds. The 
cost of conveyancing seems to have been rather unusually 
small, but we suppose our anonymous fowl-herds were 
lucky in their lawyer as in everything else. When they 
had put themselves in a position to rival the Corycian 
old man of our school days, they at once proceeded to 
do so. Most of their energies were spent upon poultry 
farming, and it is to this that the bulk of the little book’s 
hundred pages are devoted. Plentiful balance sheets are 
given, and the returns, even after full allowance is made 
for the fallaciousness of such things, are certainly sur- 
prising. We cannot reproduce the details here, nor 
would it be fair to do so. Suffice it to say that after the 
first year they found their poultry farming represent a 
sure return of forty pounds a-year, independently of the 
supplies they drew for themselves from the fowl-houses. 
That is to say, not reckoning any other return from their 
cottage, the investment paid sixteen per cent.  Inci- 
dentally of course it must strike anyone that the mere 
possession of a place of rustication of this kind would 
pay its cost to most fathers of families in five years by 
saving visits to watering-places, and would represent an 
amount of healthy pleasure which cannot be estimated in 
money. 

The point, however, of present importance is a rather 
different one. We are all asking how the farming classes, 
using the term in its broadest acceptation, to include all 
who derive their income and living from the land, can 
be got to make a paying thing of their occupation? It 
seems very doubtful whether farming on a large scale 
can be made to pay, except by reducing the number of 
mouths indirectly fed to the very lowest pitch. By 
abolishing the farmer, substituting machinery for men to 
the utmost possible degree, and regarding agriculture as 
a mere form of commercial enterprise, we can still no 
doubt distance the Americans and everybody else. But 
we need hardly say that this does not exhaust the question. 
We want England to produce something more than food; 
we want it to produce a good breed of men to be fed. 
The proposed revolution in agriculture could only increase 
yet more the proportion of urban to rural population, 
and therefore make further inroads on the strength and 
stamina of the English race. Not the least obvious 
cause of the terrible weakness and weediness of our 
soldiers at present is the relative diminution of agricul- 
tural recruits. Now, if we are to get up once more a 
bold peasantry, or something like it—if we are even not 
to reduce our counties to vast solitudes, peopled only by 
the steam cultivator and its brother monsters—something 
must be done. Whether peasant proprietorship is suited 
to England is a question very differently answered by 
different authorities. But that, even without peasant pro- 
prietorship, it is possible by dairy farming, poultry farming, 
flower farming, and the like, very largely to increase the 
food produce of the land without thinning the food pro- 
ducers, is patent. The very small farmer is said, even 
as it is, to have got through this unexampled season far 
better than his larger compeer. Allotments have pulled 
many a day-labourer out of the difficulties in which his 


employer has been entangled. What, therefore, has to be 
set about by practical people is the spread and popular- 
ising of these various forms of small farming. Among 
these poultry farming takes almost the first place. It 
requires less capital and is exposed to less risk than 
dairy farming, and is therefore better suited to the wives 
of labourers. There can be no doubt of the demand ; 
and such books as those before us are hopelessly untrust- 
worthy if there is much doubt about the practicableness 
of supply. The one thing that poultry farming does 
need is personal attention. As long as the English 
labourer moons away his spare time at the public-house, 
and his wife wastes hers at the corner of the lane, it 
cannot be carried out profitably. As long as the labourer 
allows himself to be bamboozled by agitators it cannot 
be carried out at all. Unions will not stock:the labourer’s 
fowl-house, and the franchise will not induce his hens to 
lay. On the contrary, both, by enabling him, like his 
unfortunate urban brother, to put the strike screw on his 
employers, will lead him to ruin as surely as the South 
Wales. ironworkers have been led already. What is 
wanted is, that in every parish and on every estate the 
utmost possible encouragement should be given to cot- 
tagers’ poultry shows, to schoolchildren’s poultry shows, 
and the like, and that tenants of small holdings should 
be encouraged by their landlords in every possible way 
to breed and keep fowls. The process will be a slow 
one, for the prejudices and habits of the agricultural 
labourer are things hard to change and get over. But 
there is no reason whatever why it should not be done, 
and when it is done a benefit only second to that of a 
wide extension of the allotment system will have been 
conferred on the labouring class. It may be added, too, 
that if anything can create a peasant proprietary in 
England, this is the way to doit. Nor will the dwellers 
in towns be without their share in the spoil. For there 
is certainly no reason in Nature why eggs and plump 
chickens should rank as culpable luxuries, fit only for 
millionaires. 


PROFESSOR KENNEDY’S AGAMEMNON.* 


HE Regius Professor of Cambridge has given us in 
this edition of the masterpiece of Aischylus a 
metrical translation, scrupulously accurate in its aim, with 
a revised text of the Greek, and a series of various 
readings and notes critical, illustrative, explanatory, 
which combined make the work one of priceless and 
unrivalled value to the students of the “Agamemnon.” 
It is incomparably not only the best edition we have of 
the play, but the best edition of any Greek play published 
since Porson’s time. ‘The text adopted as the basis of 
this edition by Dr. Kennedy is the last recension of 
Dindorf, which has not altogether rid us of the mass of 
corruptions resulting from mis-writings, glosses, lacuna, 
and dislocations of words and lines, as well as the errors 
of careless and ignorant translators and inadequate and 
inappreciative commentators committed from age to age. 
In his dissertation on the text we are glad to find 
that ample justice is done to the immense labours and 
fine scholarship of Drs. Peile and Paley, as well as to the 
former editors. 

It is almost an impertinence to call into question the 
accuracy of the greatest living authority on Aischylus, for 
as such we must regard Dr. Kennedy, especially in a work 
such as this in which he aims deliberately at accuracy, but 


En ai aa cad 
© The Agamemnon of AZschylus. By B. HALL Kennepy, D.D., 
Regius Predieser of Greek, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 
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we venture to do so on some passages where we think the 
Professor’s characteristic accuracy has failed him. Surely, 
for example, Dr. Kennedy is scarcely himself when at 
p. 125 he renders— 
Let only from the gods no envy cloud 
Forestricken, Troy's great bit and arm encamped. 

Here"(1) “‘forestricken ” reads as if it belonged to “envy,” 
whereas it belongs to “Troy’s great bit”; but it is 
scarcely rhyme or reason to speak of “clouding a bit.” 
The word xveddoy here is rather to dash with gloom, or 
sink in gloom. It may allude to the gloom of evening, 
and point to complete extinction. Again, we can scarcely 
accept “couch i//iberal” as a very accurate and intelli- 
gible rendering of xolrov dveAXeiOepov, the bondsman’s bed ; 
nor “its words are far from weak” for ov yap eb Aéye. 
Again, with all translators, Dr. Kennedy has missed the 
fine distinction of Aischylus between repacxédos, the 
prophetic seer of prophetic signs, as where Cassandra 
sees prophetic sign after sign before her eyes (see III., 
300), and the prophetic /e//er (Oeaparndroyor) of what is 
told her by the god of prophecy, telling, as Cassandra 
does, her own coming doom, as well as the bloody destiny 
of Agamemnon, her lord and master. The two terms 
would be more in harmony with the prophetic visions 
and the prophetic u¢/erances of Cassandra as depicted by 
the poet, and to thus confuse these two distinct terms 
simply betrays a want of insight into the mood and 
meaning of the poet in one of the most moving scenes 
of this great tragedy. 

The difficult line vexa 8 6 rp&ros Kai riAevtatos Spopos 
(v. 290) is rendered by Dr. Kennedy— 


And the first winneth, though it is hindmost in the race, 


with the explanatory comment, “ This, we doubt not, 


means that the beacon of Ida, which looks down on the - 


captured city, is on that account the winner. The victory 
is theirs.” 
Here Lord Carnarvon renders— 


And the first and last 
Is deemed victorious, 


which is in harmony with Dr. Sewell’s version— 


And he doth best 
That runneth first and last ; 


and that of Browning, who has— 
He beats that’s first and also last in running ; 
Muirhead, however, renders— 


And, lo, the /as¢ to speed upon its way 
Sight the end first (and so wins). 


Professor Plumptre has— 
But here the winner is first and last ; 
and he suggests as an alternative rendering— 
He wins who is first in, though starting last. 


This latter rendering being in substance equivalent to 
that of Dr. Kennedy, who ought rather to have said was 
hindmost, “ than is,” for if it is hindmost it cannot be 
first, though it may be first, after having been Aindmos?. 

Here we prefer Lord Carnarvon’s and Dr. Sewell’s 
rendering to that of Dr. Kennedy and Professor Plumptre, 
because it is more in harmony with the text and the con- 
text of the Greek. (1.) It is forcing the text here to take 
xat from its ordinary and simple meaning of “ and,” and 
give it the sense of “although,” as equal to xaizep, to 
say nothing of the collocation of the sentence. (2.) In 
the context it is clear that the fact draws a contrast to 
the “torch-race games” (Lampadephoria), in which 
there is a succession of torch-bearers, one taking it from 
another. Here there is ”o succession, but one continuous 
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torch-bearing, “from first” to /ast, where the runner is 
one from first to last and the victor, because this intelli- 
gence by fire comes before any other message; and we 
note, too, that wx«@ here is beautifully in harmony with 
the victorious tidings announced. It is certainly curious 
to note that we have something like a parallel to this 
usage of “first and last” of A%schylus in Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth,” in the words “a¢ first and /ast the hearty 
welcome ”—that is, a hearty welcome from “ first to last” 
—which Johnson very absurdly conjectured “ to first and 
las ” 

One of the happiest emendations of the text is that 
of wevxyn in v. 264, which Dr. Kennedy now gives as 
mpodxerro, rendering the whole passage, “ high-reaching, 
so as to show the sea the strength of the travelling torch 
lay forth to full delight,” and well explains, “ Whoever, 
like ourselves, has spent the autumn and winter months 
on a western beach, and faced, morning after morning, 
the golden paths of rays will quite understand the perfect 
fitness and beauty of the vast zpodxero here.” This isa 
“very happy thought,” and happily expressed. 


MADGE DUNRAVEN.* 


E must unwillingly confess to being somewhat 
disappointed with this second work of the author 

of the “Queen of Connaught.” For her first book was 
full of promise which we will not say has been quite unfui- 
filled, but has certainly not been fully carried out in 
“ Madge Dunraven.” She is a wild Irish girl transplanted 
to the uncongenial atmosphere of an English village, 
with her uncle and cousin Conn, by Mr. Aldyn, the rich 
rector of Armstead, whose dead sister was Mr. Dunraven’s 
wife. We see a great deal of Mr. Aldyn in the first part 
of the book, when he goes to Shranamonragh Castle 
(why such terrible names ? ), near Ballymoy, to his sister’s 
funeral, and is much amazed at the scenes he witnesses, 
as indeed will the reader be when he reads of them. 
He pays off the mortgages on Shranamonragh, and 
settles the family in a nice little cottage near his own 
rectory. So far we must admit that, though the author 
distinctly dislikes Mr. Aldyn, and wishes us to do so, our 
narrow Saxon sympathies make us prefer him to the 
thoughtless Dunraven, although the latter has fine black 
eyes, and his kitchen is open to every beggar, while the 
hypocritical clergyman, who professes to teach Christian 
charity, is yet unaccountably unwilling that tramps 
should carry off his spoons, and churlishly bars his doors 
and windows at night. However, of this more anon. 
Of course having given that Mr. Aldyn has a son named 
George, who is to marry Miss Rosamond Leigh, the ward 
of Lord Rigby, it follows, as the night the day, that 
George Aldyn falls in love with Madge Dunraven, and is 
anxious to get off his previous engagement. Conn, the 
wild young Irishman, is enchanted by Rosamond, the 
heartless coquette, and meets her clandestinely in Rigby 
Park. Up to this point his cousin Madge has been 
unobtrusively in love with him, but when he confides to 
her his admiration for, and meetings with, the lovely but 
heartless English girl, she resolutely suppresses her affec- 
tion and resolves to look upon him in future as a brother. 
One evening in a poaching affray Lord Rigby is killed, 
and Conn, who is returning from one of his stolen inter- 
views with Rosamond, is arrested by the villainous head 
keeper, John Scott, and charged with the murder. He 
is tried at the next assizes, and Rosamond, the only 


* Madge Dunraven, By the Author of the ‘‘ Queen of Connaught.” 
(Ri Bentley and Son. 
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person who could prove an alibi, calmly swears his life 
away, which is no worse than we expected from her. 
For we have always noticed that when authoresses—we 
think we are hardly wrong in attributing “ Madge Dun- 
raven ” to a lady—describe a bad woman, they make her 
much worse than any man would. How Conn escapes 
the “ swinging” with which John Scott threatens him we 
will not* betray, nor how the tale ends, for we have told 
as much of the plot as we dare without incurring the 
displeasure of both author and reader. It has already 
been remarked that we are clearly intended through- 
out the book to warmly sympathise with the untidy, 
down-at-heels, careless, but kindhearted Irish family, and 
to dislike the stiff, rigid, unfeeling English people. The 
author has so far succeeded that we do very much like 
Madge and Conn; but she has not succeeded in making 
our cheeks burn with indignation at the hard-hearted- 
ness of the Saxon. Such a scene as one described, in 
which a wretched returned convict is hunted down by 
the whole village and nearly stoned to death, is all but 
impossible in an English village. Indeed, it is sufficiently 
clear that the author knows more of Irish country life 
than of English. No person like John Scott, the wicked 
keeper, ever existed except on the stage of a transpon- 
tine theatre ; for people in real life have some reason for 
their hatred, and don’t bring false charges against inno- 
cent persons without some motives. The behaviour of 
the keeper is, throughout, perfectly unaccountable ; nor 
is at all clear why Lord Rigby was murdered. We are, 
indeed, informed of the cause of the murder in the third 
volume, but in the second one we had been told that it 
was a mistake. In this, as in many other points, the 
author has been careless in revision. Madge is first in- 
troduced to us in Rigby Woods plucking violets and 
primroses, yet when she emerges on the high road she 
sees fields of ripening corn. The same evening the 
nightingale is heard. We are sure that the author knows 
that violets and primroses bloom in early spring, while 
the nightingale seldom sings until they are long faded, 
while the corn, even in the most favourable seasons, 
declines to ripen until later still, A terrible dis- 
crepancy in hours occurs on page 225, vol. i, where 
Conn takes four hours to ride two miles ; and further on, 
Conn is committed for trial on the very flimsiest of 
evidence by one single magistrate, not even assisted by a 
clerk in dispensing law and justice alone in his own 
house. “ O fortunata nimium/” can we say of our 
author, who has so little knowledge of our rural magis- 
tracy, their fear of responsibility, their timidity, their 
absolute abhorrence of doing anything at all except on 
the bench. A committal such as here described is, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, quite impossible in England. 
So farwe have been carping at “ Madge Dunraven” most 
unpleasantly, We have only done so because it was our 
duty to point out blemishes which might easily have been 
removed. The book isa fascinating and entrancing one, 
and the faults we have mentioned are not such as seriously 
to disturb the reader’s excitement. The English is pure, 
strong, and as free from affectation as it is from blunders ; 
the principal characters are delightful and well-delineated. 
Madge is, of course, the author’s favourite, as the heroine 
should be ; next to her the principal strength is spent on 
George, Rosamond, and the poor convict. The subsi- 
diary personages remain more or less shadowy. It used 
in old times to be said of the Comédie Frangaise that 
they had a first-class actor even for a part comprising 
only the words :—“ Madam, the carriage is waiting,” and 
that this was the cause of their success. The author 
of the “Queen of Connaught” evidently does not agree 


with the former, perhaps apocryphal, director of the 
Comédie. She does not waste much time on her sub- 
ordinate parts. They mostly remain mere dummies by 
which the machinery at the plot is completed. The 
principle of concentrating the interest on a few leading 
parts is, of course, the right one, but it is here pushed 
almost too far. To return to the case of Mr. Aldyn, 
before mentioned, the details of his picture are so insuf- 
ficiently filled in that his permanent estrangement from 
his son is perfectly inconsistent with his actions through- 
out the book. He is supposed to be a thoroughly cold- 
hearted hypocrite, yet we hardly ever hear of him at all 
except in connection with kind and thoughtful acts. Mr. 
Dunraven himself, too, is either a mere ghost or an idiot ; 
for as far as we can make out, he does nothing at all in 
the book except to order Conn never to tell a lie, to 
dance two Irish jigs, and to allow his iron-grey hair to 
become white. Making every allowance for the author’s 
admiration for the Irish, we cannot admit that there are 
sufficient grounds for the intense love with which Mr. 
Dunraven is regarded at Ballymoy, or for the immense 
respect entertained for him by Conn and Madge. And, 
on the whole, we think Mr. Dunraven and Madge were 
very wise to return to Ballymoy; whether George Aldyn 
was equally wise in going with them we would leave the 
readers of “ Madge Dunraven” to determine. We hope 
there will be many of them, for it is a good, healthy, and 
amusing book, and it has the enormous advantage of not 
pretending to teach anybody anything. 


CANTERBURY IN THE OLDEN TIME.* 


HIS book, which is an enlargement of a work pub- 
lished some years ago, is a capital example of 
the sort of work which local antiquaries can do, and 
ought to do, for the places of their birth or residence. 
Such work is the rough material of history, and without 
it the most gifted historian in the world must often lack 
necessary information, and still oftener lack the oppor- 
tunities of local colour and minute detail which give life 
and interest to history. We are not recommending—far 
be it from us—the detestable style of composition known 
as picturesque writing, but there is a very considerable 
difference between the touch of the gifted historian who 
makes the dry bones of the past live and that of the 
picturesque bookmaker who thinks it his business to 
apply to the battle of Aylesford and the death of 
Hampden the arts of the modern special correspondent. 
Both alike, the true man and the thief, the historian and 
the historic penny-a-liner, have to draw their materials 
from such books as Mr. Brent’s; and though between 
the right use and the wrong use there is an immense 
interval, perhaps the interval is greater still between the 
worst use of such materials and the dry chronicles of 
battles and coronations, peaces and plagues, which at one 
time went under the name of History. 

Canterbury, it may perhaps be said, offers opportuni- 
ties to the local antiquary which are given by few other 
places. The remark is partly true and partly false. 
Undoubtedly the metropolitan city of England has a 
longer record of inhabitation than most of her sisters. 
But, apart from purely ecclesiastical matters, the appear- 
ances of Canterbury in English history are not frequent, 
and even of her archbishops few except Becket have 
added much illustration to her annals, The constant 
importance of the city as a place of business has in 
. i ; . 

Canterbury in inpkie, Time, Br Pea Brent, F.S.A. 
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some ways injured as it has advantaged its opportunities 

of preserving relics and records of the past. Putting the 

cathedral aside, Canterbury yields, in point of historical 

interest, to the towns of the Cinque Ports, But, on the 

other hand, it is, and might be, expected to be extra- 

ordinarily rich in archzological “ finds,” and its municipal 

history is at least as fertile as that of other towns in 

curious and interesting particulars. 

Mr. Brent’s book is less remarkable for literary merits 

than for the interest of the facts which, sometimes in a 

rather formless condition, are heaped together in it. 

It is divided rather into headings than chapters, and 

is pretty plentifully illustrated with lithographs of 
archzological curiosities. But its main attraction con- 

sists in the particulars given as to old life and manners 

in days long gone by. The heading “ Ecclesiastical and 

Municipal Feasts,” for instance, is rich in information on 
that most curious subject, the history of prices. Thus in 
1503, we find that twelve capons cost ten shillings, and 
at the same time a dozen of teal cost six shillings. At 
the present day, in a frosty winter, it is not at all unusual 
to have teal selling in the streets of London at sixpence 
a-piece, exactly the price which they fetched three 
hundred and seventy-six years ago. But where shall we 
look for a capon at tenpence? ‘The ten shillings which 
the lucky folk of Canterbury paid for twelve birds would not 
do much more nowadays than purchase a single member 
of the ill-used fowl. Somewhat earlier, a still more remark- 
able instance of cheap hospitality occurred. The city of 
Canterbury gave a feast to Lord Essex, the then treasurer 
of England, at which there was costly fare, such as a 
porpoise, but which cost 15s. 8d. for the whole. A 
rather different picture is given at the beginning of this 
century, where it seems to have been the bounden duty 
of a newly-elected mayor to feast the Corporation at the 
cost of at least £75. Coming again to the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, we find another list of prices fit to 
make the housekeeper in these hard times of ours gnash 
his or her teeth with envy. A sack of coals cost three- 
pence, a gallon and a pottle of malmsey, that is to say, 
six quarts, 2s.; two gallons of the sweet wine called 
bastard (another kind of Madeira, or rather, Spanish wine), 
2s. 8d. At the same period the hire of a horse from 
Canterbury to London was 2s. 4d., dinner and supper in 
the metropolis cost 8d., and a bed in London for seven 
nights, 7d. Another interesting chapter of Mr. Brent's is 
that on the Walloons, or foreign refugees, who have always 
occupied a peculiar position in the Kentish capital, and 
who to the present day enjoy the peculiar and anomalous 
privilege of celebrating Nonconformist services in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, though the numbers of 
the congregation have dwindled down to a very few. 
Why Canterbury should have been chosen, except that 
it was the first considerable town on the high road from 
Dover, the usual landing-place of immigrants from the 
Continent, does not very clearly appear. Very early in 
the sixteenth century, however, French, Flemish, and 
Dutch refugees from the persecutions of the Church of 
Rome began to arrive in considerable numbers, and as 
they brought the knowledge and practice of valuable 
handicrafts with them, they were not unwarmly welcomed 
by the authorities, while religious sympathies seem to 
have mitigated the natural jealousy of the native crafts- 
men. It was in 1561 that Elizabeth granted them the 
use of the undercroft or crypt of the Cathedral. It is 
not surprising to hear that as the refugees belonged to 
many different countries and to as many different shades 
of anti-Catholic belief, that they did not always dwell 
together in unity. Nor is it surprising to find that Laud 


looked with anything but favourable eyes upon these 
“nurseries of inconformity,” as he termed the Dutch 
churches of Canterbury and Sandwich. They were not, 
however, much molested, and, as at the breaking out of 
the Civil War the county of Kent, though generally 
Royalist in principle, was kept in check by the neigh- 
bourhood of London, they soon recovered full liberty. 
Even in 1665 there were nearly 1300 “ strangers” in 
Canterbury, and their textile industries made a busy 
manufacturing town of the now quiet and lazy city. Mr. 
Brent notes how many of these refugees not merely 
suffered their names to be anglicised by the natural 
corruptions of oral pronunciation, but actually translated 
them into English equivalents, D’or becoming Gould; 
Chevallier, Horsley ; Deruisseaux, Brooks ; and so forth. 
The various Huguenot migrations into England are, we 
believe, almost the only instances of this particular form 
of the transmutation of proper names. We could, if it 
were necessary or fair, pick out many other plums from 
Mr. Brent’s book. His account of the Dane John, the 
pleasant park and mound which all visitors to Canterbury 
know, and whose etymology has been the subject of a 
great deal of squabbling, makes an interesting chapter. 
So do his earlier sections on the Roman, British, and 
Saxon remains which have at one time or another been 
disinterred in or near Canterbury, and which, as we have 
said, are plentifully illustrated here. But in truth the 
book is full of amusement for those who are fond of the 
social history of old England, independently of its 
merely topographical information, which chiefly concerns 
residents at Canterbury or visitors to the charming old 
city of Ethelbert and Becket. 


SOCIETY SMALL TALK.* 


GOOD time has at last come for the numerous 
persons who do not know what to say to their 
partners at a dance, or to the ladies who sit next to them 
at dinner-parties. In a little book which is a sequel 
to the one noticed in the ExaMINER of July 5, a “ Mem- 
ber of the Aristocracy” has been kind enough to 
tell the outside public, which does not belong to the 
aristocracy, what to say and how to say it. In future, 
we are led to expect by the preface and the intro- 
ductory chapter on “ The Art of Small Talk,” there 
will be no more dull dinner-parties nor twaddly afternoon 
teas. Platitudes will no longer do duty for wisdom, nor 
malice for wit. The former will, by a careful study of 
the book before us, be brightened up till they cut like 
a razor, while the sting will be taken out of the latter. 
To effect this happy consummation, of course, the 190 
pages must be learnt by heart, but then they are not 
very large ones, and the lines are sufficiently wide apart. 
Besides, in order no longer to suffer the tortures of “ not 
knowing what to say,” which a “ Member of the Aristo- 
cracy ” describes with so much graphic force, who would 
not sacrifice a short week to committing to memory his in- 
valuable lessons? The prize is surely worth the trouble, 
and as the author has been kind enough to allow ample 
time for preparation, by publishing his work in the month 
of September, we have no doubt that the long winter 
evenings will be put to good use by the many who 
require his teaching. Next season a change will come 
over the spirit of the entertainments for which “ Society 
Small Talk” has been written. No longer will the shy 
youth limit his remarks to “ It’s very hot, is it not?” nor 
will the equally modest damsel merely reply, “ Yes, it 


* Society Small Talk. By a MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY 
(Frederick Warne and Co.) 
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is.” As the learned and fashionable author justly says, 
a repetition of these observations is apt to pall upon the 
hearer. He therefore suggests a number of “leads” by 
which the conversation can be kept up and turned into 
channels more various and, as he thinks, more agreeable, 
and he particularly warns both men and ladies against 
the bad habit of answering a “leading” question, by 
a simple negative or affirmative. Such a retort is apt 
to cut short the thread, and to reduce the questioner 
to think of some other subject. His thoughts may 
not produce any satisfactory result, so, in fact, he is 
obliged, as the Americans say, to “dry up.” Nothing 
could be more terrible than such a contingency. Every 
lady, therefore, claiming to be in Society should, ifasked 
if she likes dancing, not answer simply “ Yes,” but 
should say, “‘ Oh, yes! but there are other things I like 
as well.” ‘Thus her interlocutor will at once be led to 
ask what other things, and the conversation may speedily 
be carried from lawn-tennis, past landscape drawing and 
crewel-work, to German metaphysics and _ theology. 
We think we have in the above lines summarised the 
principal idea, if, indeed, there be any, which runs 
through the first part of this volume. But we must 
candidly confess that the prospect of the conversations 
we are to hear next season in consequence of the author’s 
teaching is not encouraging, if those here printed are 
favourable specimens of what is likely tofollowthe “leads” 
suggested by a “ Member of the Aristocracy.” In his 
introduction he is excessively wise, and very justly 
remarks that “ well-bred people speak in a natural and 
unaffected manner.” We cannot help thinking that those 


‘who study this work carefully will be too apt to become 


exactly the reverse, and to be so cautious about every 
word they utter as to lose the one and sole charm of 
conversation—its impromptu character. For, to speak 
seriously, this is the one feature which is clearly the 
most important in all small talk, and without which con- 
versation becomes either pedantic or silly. Yet this 
feature is entirely neglected by the author. His “ frag- 
ments ” dre therefore necessarily stilted and heavy, his 
examples of repartee silly, and his attempts at witticisms 
forced. No other result could possibly follow the 
system he recommends. Not everyone can be a good 
talker, and those who cannot will not make themselves 
so by studying manuals of polite conversation. But they 
may well improve their social powers by practice and by 
reading ; the former being perhaps a more certain means 
than the latter, though neither will entirely succeed with- 
out the other. Beyond the hints he gives about the 
impropriety of abrupt answers, and the suggestions con- 
tained in a chapter with the curious and incomprehen- 
sible title of “‘ Ubiquitous Beacons,” as to what subjects to 
avoid, we cannot find anything of real value in the work. 
Certain expressions he proscribes as altogether vulgarisms, 
and he is, we think, much too severe, although not being 
ourselves “ members of the aristocracy” we may not be 
fairly qualified to judge. But why the word wice should 
not be used, we fail to perceive. There is a beautiful 
passage on the various uses of the expressions, ‘“‘man ” 
or “gentleman,” and “woman” or “lady,” which is 
really as subtle as it appears, on reflection, to be true. 
Again, the word “ to take,” when applied to anything to 
eat or drink, is absolutely forbidden. This and other 
facts should have made the author reflect on their reason. 
It is not the right thing to say to some one at a ball, 
‘Will you take some refreshments ?” simply because, if 
you met the same people en petit comité at home, you 
would naturally say, ‘‘ Would you like some tea?” Itis 
not the verb /o éake which is improper, but the affectation 
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of altering one’s usual mode of speaking and adopting 
“company manners.” Instead of filling pages with 
affected dialogue and with instruction as to what words 
to use and what to avoid, it would, we think, have been 
simpler, and have answered the purpose better, to tell 
people to talk as they would talk at home, to behave 
naturally and quietly, and if they cannot talk to listen; 
but, above all, not to say, “between you and I,” a 
mistake which, it appears, even members of the aristo- 
cracy sometimes commit. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


HE Nineteenth Century opens with a clever refutation 
by Miss Bevington of Mr. Mallock’s assertion that the 
doctrines of the Positivists, or, as she has herself the courage 
to call them, Modern Atheists, subvert all the foundations of 
morality. We have more than once pointed out in our 
columns that Mr. Mallock’s brilliant reasoning is not as close 
as he wishes his readers to imagine, and Miss Bevington 
exposes its weak points with much acuteness and ingenuity, 
for which, of course, the pages of a magazine give more scope 
than the limited space of a weekly newspaper. Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes’ article on “ Flogging in the Army” is a manly 
and straightforward refutation of the mawkish sentimentality 
and unpractical theorism which marked the recent speeches 
of so many honourable members on this subject. The able 
special correspondent of the Daily News, who has himself 
served as private in a cavalry regiment, is not afraid to say 
frankly that our Army, being to a great extent recruited from 
the least orderly and most reckless classes of the population, 
requires other means of enforcing discipline than those 
which are sufficient in continental armies, whose base is co- 
extensive with the whole male population. He enforces his 
argument by some amusing instances in which, no doubt, 
flogging was found to be the only means at hand for punish- 
ing speedily offences committed before the enemy, and 
where no other punishment would have met the case. 
“ Familiar Letters on Modern England,” by the well-known 
German author Hillebrand, promise to be an interesting 
and popular series. Mr. Caird’s able papers on India are 
concluded in this number, which contains, besides a learned 
but not very pleasant article on the Borgias, by Schiitz 
Wilson, a review of recent science by Professor Huxley ; 
and a contribution by Mr. Gladstone in defence of the 
historic value of the book of Genesis. 
The Fortnightly is distinctly dry, but none the less full of 
valuable matter. The two first papers will probably be 
found the most attractive. Mr. Froude’s article on South 
Africa is written in his own vigorous and picturesque 
English, and is full of pregnant suggestions. Accepting 
the present situation, though he justly condemns those 
who have caused it, Mr. Froude sets himself to find a way 
out of future difficulties in South Africa. We scarcely 
think that the appointment of a permanent Under-Secretary 
for this Colony would have such an extraordinarily benefi- 
cial effect as Mr. Froude contemplates, and we do not 
think with him that had such an official been appointed 
ten years ago, the recent wars would have been avoided. 
But it is a great advantage to persons who have neither 
time nor inclination to wade through masses of Blue-books 
to have the present position of affairs, and the various 
means for improving them, placed before them lucidly, 
and, on the whole, dispassionately. Mr. Shaw - Lefevre 
gives an interesting account of proprietorship and the 
land laws in the Channel islands, in the course of which 
many facts bearing indirectly on the present agitation in 
Ireland are brought out. The Hon. E. L. Stanley contri- 
butes an elaborate eulogium of the work done by the 
School Board, in which, if space permitted, plenty of holes 
could be picked. This number further contains “The Bri- 
ish Museum Library,” by Mr. W. P. Courtney ; a learned 
paper on Antonio Scialoja, by Mr. Edward Dicey; two 
severe articles by the editor, one on Critics and the other on 
Home and Foreign affairs, and several papers of less interest 
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The Contempor. s with an able article by Colonel 

R. D. Osborn ts etiam of India and Afghanistan. 
The three courses theoretically open to us in relation to 
Afghanistan are annexation, a return to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Gundamuck, or complete withdrawal. Colonel 
Osborne considers the latter the only practicable way out of 
the difficulty. Those who maintain, as Dr. Hodgson, of 
Edinburgh, has recently done, that you cannot entirely ex- 
clude moral considerations from political economy will read 
with pleasure Professor Newman’s essay on “The Moral Limits 
of Beneficent Commerce.” In “ Lazarus’ Appeals to Dives,” 
Mr. Henry Miller pleads eloquently for the improvement of 
our poor populations in four of the salient matters of life— 
health, pocket, mind, and amusement ; but Mr. Miller is not 
only eloquent, he has some valuable hints to give, all the 
more so as he himself was once one of the poorest of the 
poor, and is therefore better acquainted with the wants 
and feelings of the mass of the population than many well- 
meaning philanthropists to whom his special knowledge and 
intimacy is lacking. Mr. Mathew Browne has constructed 
an amusing article out of Mr. Macvey Napier’s recently pub- 
lished book. The rest of the contributions are solid and 
learned, but we fear we must add heavy. 

The most remarkable contribution to Macmillan’s this 
month is the “ Autobiography of aThief in Thieves’ Language” ; 
the truth and accuracy of this story of a repentant sinner, 
who now thrives on the vocation ofa teetotal costermonger, is 
vouched for by the Rev. Mr. Horsley, chaplain of her Majesty’s 
prison, Clerkenwell. Miss Martin’s paper, giving an account 
of the College for Working Women in Fitzroy Street, deserves 
special notice. The quiet, unpretending way in which Miss 
Martin shows the value of her institution will be sure to elicit 
help from those who are willing to give where good is done. 
Mr. Davidson has an interesting article on Party Govern- 
ment, in which he advocates the growth of a Party knowing 
the shibboleth of. seither Whig nor Tory, and zealous only 
for the national welfare and the supremacy of conscience. 
The rest of the number does. not call for much notice, 
although perhaps we should except a bright little sketch of 
Charles Mathews. 

Fraser's reaches a high level of general excellence this 

month. The best things are a clear and graceful article on 
“French Tragedy before Corneille,” by Mr. Saintsbury, and a 
sporting and sportive one by Mr. T. E. Kebbel on “ Par- 
tridges and Politics.” A space is opportunely filled by a 
succinct account of “ Afghanistan—its Races and Rulers.” 
Karl Blind gives some reminiscences of the stormy times of 
’48 in France and Germany, with special reference to the 
Republican Bonaparte, Prince Napoleon. The magazine 
concludes with a vindictive article on the cost of a foreign 
policy, the writer of which would have done well occasionally 
to remember, as the French say, that one cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs. 

Blackwood has beside the serial “ Reata” a short and 
graceful story from the pen of Rudolph Lindau. There is a 
political article with the curious title, “The Demise of the 
Kaisarbund.” We are glad to note another of the amusing 
articles on “Contemporary Literature.” This time the 
subject dealt with is newspaper offices. A party article on 
the Cabul Mutiny closes the number. 

The Cornhill has a striking article on some aspects of 
Robert Burns, which makes one regret that the writer was 
not entrusted with the poet’s biography in the English Men 
of Letters Series, instead of unsympathetic Principal Shairp. 
Madame de Saint-Foyle’s “ Babies” is bright and amusing ; 
there is, too, a fine sonnet by Mr. Alfred Austin. The 
serials are “ Mademoiselle de Mersac” and “ White Wings.” 

Temple Bar contains, as usual, a large amount of 
biographical anecdotes. This time the characters selected 
are Talleyrand, Goldoni, and the late King of Italy. The 
serials, “ Probation,” and “Vivian the Beauty,” are continued. 

We shall return to the Gentleman's Magazine next week. 

London Society contains a number of short light articles. 
The fortune made in business is the Low Moor Company. 

With two fine photographs of Mr. J. L. Toole and Miss 
Lottie Venn, Theatre brings biographical notices of these 
acting celebrities, besides much other bright writing on things 
dramatic. 
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The North American Review for September is a 
particularly strong number. Mr. Trollope writes on 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Richard Wagner gives the second 
and concluding part of “The Work and Mission of My 
Life,” and there is a curious “ Confession of an Agnostic.” 


This month's tales from Blackwood contain the late Pro- 


fessor Aytoun’s “ Rapping the Question.” 

Received: The University Magazine, Cassell’s, Good 
Words, Fournal of the National Indian Association, 
Social Notes, Fournal of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, All the Year Round, Argosy, Kensington, 
Mission Life, Sunday Reading for the Young, Golden 
Hours, The Better Life, Sunshine, The Liberal, Bailey's, 
Science Gossip, Sunday Magazine, The Magazine of Art. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Danie. Six Sermons. By P. H. H. Wicksteed. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—These lectures, as they may perhaps be 
called more conveniently for the general apprehension, were 
worth reprinting as an introduction to the study of the 
“ Divina Commedia.” Specialists in Dante, who are, if it be 
possible, rather more terrible than specialists either in 
Homer or Shakespeare, bad as are both these latter sects 
may turn up their noses at Mr. Wicksteed. But for ordinary 
folk, who neither want allegorising mysteries nor fulsome 
raptures, his lectures will be found both interesting and use- 
ful. Not their worst point is that they do not pretend, 
like many handbooks, to supply the place of an acquaintance 
with the original in text or translation. 

Water. By S.N.C.Thompson. (The Book Society.)— 
This is a little semi-religious, semi-sanitary pamphlet, of 
which the second half will probably be found more interest- 
ing than the first, since the fact that all law-givers in ancient 
times attached the greatest value to the purity of water is suf- 
ficiently well-known. But we welcome every publication, 
whatever its merits, which contributes towards the agita- 
tion in favour of improving the quality of London water. 

Leo Ross’s Readings. No. 4. (Edinburgh Publishing Com- 
pany.)—We are informed, through innumerable newspaper 
quotations, that the elocutionist “Leo Ross” (his real name 
is Moxey) is received with “roars of laughter.” All that can be 
said is that the people who laugh must see wit and humour 
in what is silly to the verge of vulgarity. In this number of 
these “roaring” papers we are expected to laugh loudly 
because a steward asks for a bowl of punch instead of the 
last number of Punch, and because a boy when asked, at a 
children’s party where there are “a few choice oldsters,” to 
return thanks for “the young ladies,” begins, “for what we 
have received,” &c. Mr. Moxey has recently announced in 
a very public way his “conversion” to Evangelical 
Christianity. Let us hope we may also hear soon of his 
conversion to refinement and good sense—or silence. 


Mrs. $. KE. Spender, the author of “ Godwyn’s Ordeal,” 
writes to us calling our attention to certain passages in her 
book which supply the want (complained of in our criticism 
last week) of a motive for the crime on which the novel 
turns. Mrs. Spender is quite justified in her claim that 
these passages are sufficient for the purpose, and we regret 
that in reading the book they were overlooked. 


TO OUR READERS. 


N and after OCTOBER 11th the EXAMINER will 
publish PORTRAITS Weekly, with Bibliographical 
Notices of eminent Living Authors, Professors, Men of 
Science, and Artists. These Notices will be strictly con- 
fined to such information as will be interesting to the Read- 
ing Public, to Publishers and Librarians, all private and 
family matters being absolutely excluded. The Portraits 
will be executed by some of the best Artists, from the latest 
photographs and from life, and will be engraved by VINCENT 
Brooks, Day, and SON. The style adopted will be /ofally 
different from that of the Society journals, and in accord- 
ance with the severity of treatment the subject demands. 
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It is thus intended to form a collection which will be of the 
greatest interest to all those who appreciate the works of our 
literary men, and of incalculable value to the collector. The 
consent of some of the most distinguished philosophers and 
authors has been already obtained. 

- There will be No diminution in the Political and Literary 
matter contained in the EXAMINER, which will still con- 
sist of 32 pages in addition to the Portrait. ‘The price of 
the paper remains as before. 

The first Picture issued will be that of 


Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, 


to be followed by Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON, Professor AIRY, 
Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE, Professor TYNDALL, Mr. BROWN- 
ING, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, &c., &c. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
—_—>—_ : 

R. C.H. COLLETTE, the Secretary of the Society for 

the Suppression of Vice, in consequence of the heavy 

expenses incurred by that Society in prosecuting various impure 

publications, makes an urgent appeal to the public for funds. 

It is pointed out that “the result of these prosecutions is 

that the streets have been cleared of a great and growing 

scandal ;” and it is, moreover, hoped that an effectual blow 

has now been struck against this class of periodicals, which 

will have a salutary and deterrent eftect for the future. The 

Society has done much excellent work in this direction, and 

we trust that the appeal for subscriptions will be liberally 
responded to. 


“ THE Street Accident and Dangerous Driving Prevention 
Society ” is in urgent need of additional funds wherewith to 
carry out its operations effectually, it being anxious to extend 
its sphere of usefulness. Lord Templeton, the President of 
the Society, will, if the public subscribe, undertake that such 
funds shall be beneficially and economically laid out. The 
dangers of the street are only too numerous, and this Society, 
which so energetically strives to lessen them, deserves to be 
liberally supported. Subscriptions may be sent to the Presi- 
dent at 17, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


THE second session since the admission of women to 
full rights of students in the classes of Arts and Science at 
University College, London, has begun this week. During 
ten sessions before that of 1878-79, the higher education of 
women at the College was advanced so far, by work of its 
Professors in connection with the London Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association, that when examinations for the degrees 
of the London University were thrown open to candidates 
of either sex, all needful experience had been obtained, 
difficulties had been overcome, and the way was prepared 
for a simultaneous opening to women of the classes in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science at University 
College. The session of 1879-80 will be only the second in 
which the College admits women to the whole range of a 
liberal education (except the special training in the Faculty 
of Medicine), and to the full privileges of College students. 
Experience of the first session completely justified the bold- 
ness with which equal claims of women and men to a liberal 
education have been met by the College. Except that the 
women have a separate common room with female atten- 
dants, and that there are, for different reasons, a few classes 
open only to women, and a few open only to men, the Faculties 
of Arts and Laws and of Science at University College admit 
women and men as fellow students upon terms in every 
respect equal. In the last session, which was the first of the 
new system founded on ten sessions of experiment, the 
number of women studying in the College was 211. There 
were some who thought that any increase of numbers by the 
admission of women would be nearly balanced by a 
decreased entrance of men. But instead of the prophesied 
loss of usefulness by refusals of men to allow women their 
places as fellow students, there was an unusual increase—an 
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increase of no less than fifty in the number of male students 
who entered to the classes. There was no difficulty whatever 
in the working of the system ; the sense and courtesy that 
regulate society in the outside world, where men and women 
are accustomed to meet daily, are not wanting in the minds 


of students ; there was no breach of College discipline, nor 


was there ever a breach of courtesy within the knowledge of 
the Deans. The rapid extension of work done by the 
College and its associated School is indicated by the fact 
that the whole number of persons studying within its walls, 
which, in 1865, was 828, is now more than 2000, The 
College has lately kept its fiftieth anniversary by establish- 
ing a fund for the extension of the College buildings. The 
whole cost of the completion of the buildings will be 
about £100,000, Builders are at work upon an addition to 
the north wing, which will cost about £30,000, of which 
during the short time since the building fund has been esta- 
blished, more than £20,000 have been already subscribed. 
The College has no reason to complain of want of help from 
the friends of liberal education, and, bad as the times are, it 
will probably have all that is wanted for this instalment of 
the new building before the roof is on. 


Dr. N. HEINEMANN, F.R.G.S., will deliver, at the City 
of London College, a series of thirty-two lectures on Political 
Economy. The lectures will be open to ladies and gentle- 
men. 


MONUMENTS do not flourish in Scotland. The Wallace 
Monument would seem to have “ maist ruined a’” connected 
with it. For the Bruce statue about £120 seems to have 
been raised. The Knox Monument demands £100,000, but 
where is it to be had? 


THE Bulgarian Government recently purchased the library 
of Professor Palaousoff, who had devoted himself largely to 
Bulgarian history, for 1500 roubles. In preparing the library 
for despatch to Tirnova it was found that there were many 
manuscripts and works not included in the catalogue, and 
the widow applied to the Government for an additional 
grant of 500 roubles. A few days ago a telegram was received 
in reply, stating that the Bulgarian authorities had decided 
to give, not only 500 roubles extra to the widow, but also to 
grant a pension of 900 francs a-year for the education of her 
youngest daughter, Olga. 


A SECOND series of Bismarck anecdotes is to appear. It 
is not quite certain, however, that they will be edited by 
Dr. Busch, who is believed to have lately been “ revealing” ~ 
too much in newspapers for the Prince’s taste. 


MR. C, PFOUNDES is preparing a volume on “ The Folk- 
Lore of Old Japan : a Budget of Notes about Nipon,” which 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish at an early date. Mr. 
Pfoundes has lived for over twelve years with the Japanese 
people, has mastered the colloquial language, and has lived 
the native life amongst the intelligent better class in that 
country. Adopting that which is best in the classifications 
of the leading folk-lore authorities, Mr. Pfoundes does not 
profess to make an exhaustive collection, but simply to give 
under each heading the most characteristic illustrations 
derived from the native literature, and his own observations 
while residing among that most interesting people, in the 
hope that others may be induced to encourage and follow up 
this most fruitful branch of mental study. 


IT is said that Mr. Charles Gibbon, the biographer of 
George Combe, will, when he has time, publish a short 
life of Combe’s admirer and trustee, Sir James Coxe. 


MEssRs. W. SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN, AND ALLEN’S 
October list of new books and new editions includes :— 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I., translated and edited 
by James S. Stallybrass ; Seboth’s Alpine Plants, painted 
from Nature, edited by A. W. Bennett, D.Sc. ; Alice in 
Wonderland (by permission), and other plays for/children, 
by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, illustrated ; Tales from Scan- 
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dinavia, by Gustaffssen and Alberg, illustrated ; Naegeli and 
Schwendener’s The Microscope, theory and practice, trans- 
lated, with 302 cuts ; besides several new school-books and 
new editions of older ones. 


TuE “ Story of a Demoiselle,” by the author of “AF rench 
Heiress,” will be the next volume of the Bluebell Series of 
original one-volume novels. The scene is laid in France, 
and the leading idea of the work is a contrast between the 
English and French manner of courtship and match-making. 


THERE is some talk of an Edinburgh publisher repro- 
ducing in a popular form the works of Miss Ferrier, best 
known as the author of three humorous and otherwise 
powerful works of fiction—“ Marriage,” “The Inheritance,” 
and “ Destiny.” 


It is affirmed that Sir George Campbell will shortly pro- 


duce a book or a pamphlet on the state of the Danubian 
Principalities since the Treaty of San Stefano. 


THE Swiss literary and journalistic notes this week are as 
follows :—A translation of Henry Greville’s (Madame 
Durand’s) novel, “ Sonia,” is appearing in the Swiss Times. 
A pamphlet advocating the separation of the Church from 
the State has just been published by M. L. Waurin. His 
pamphlet has been crowned by the Geneva Academy. 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
Doctor Sergei Uvaroff has translated “Orlando Furioso” 
into Russian. Tourgenieff will arrive at St. Petersburg next 
month, and remain there till spring. It is understood that 
he has in view the writing of a novel on Russian contem- 
porary life. At Moscow a publisher is bringing out his 
writings in a collected form. The fifth volume, containing 
“Deem” (“Smoke”), has appeared. A Tartar publisher 
has issued at Kazara the Koran in Arabic. It is intended for 
circulation in Central Asia. The library of Gedeonoff, late 
Director of Russian theatres, is announced to be for sale. It 
consists of 4000 volumes dealing with theatrical affairs. 
Kriloft’s “Fables” have been translated into Hebrew bya firm 
at Wilna. The forthcoming volume of Solovieff’s “History 
of Russia” is likely to be delayed two months, owing to the 
historian’s recent serious illness. A Bibliographical Society 
is to be established at St. Petersburg. The Academy of 
Sciences has resolved to assist M. Mejoff in the publication 
of his “ History of Russian Literature,” on the condition that 
certain features in the work are altered at their recommenda- 
tion. At St. Petersburg are announced Dahl’s “ Proverbs of 
the Russian People ;” “Osman,” a romance by Brandt ; the 
second part of “ The Emperor Alexander I.,” by Galaktionoff ; 
and a third edition of “ Eez Rooski Jizn i Prirode” (“ From 
Russian Life and Nature”), by Vodovozoff. Mr. Martionoff, 
of St. Petersburg, has offered the Literary Fund a “ flat,” 
consisting of five rooms, and a kitchen with gas and firing, 
&c., at his own cost, for the use of the committee to lend to 
necessitous authors or their families. Of the nineteen dra- 
matic pieces submitted this year to the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society not one has received the annual prize, all being below 
the standard. 


In these days even of American matches, Mr. Elias F. 
Mathers, of Chicago, “ Man of Letters and Social Reformer,” 
must be allowed to have “struck ile.” He offers to write a 
thousand magazine articles in a thousand weeks. “ Length 
is immaterial ”—so probably is quality. 


MR. BRET-HARTE, who, while acting as Consular Agent 
at Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia, has suffered much from the 
climate, has not been so ill, the public will be glad to hear, 
as to be utterly incapacitated for literary effort. 


AN American firm announces “ Characteristics of Modern 
British Humour,” by a naturalised Devonian. 


THE gossips have not failed to remark that the Standard 
alone of the London newspapers had no report of the Fish- 
mongers’ banquet to Sir Evelyn Wood. The uncharitable 
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conclusion that the paper in question dislikes the Genera} 


highly respects Sir Evelyn, but respects itself, its staff, and 
the honour of journalism still more. Once on a time, had the 
Fishmongers’ Company presumed to invite the representa- 
tives of the great London papers to come and report their 
speeches after dinner, they would have been allowed to speak 
to a limited audience. But from the facts mentioned it is 
evident that these days have passed away. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The 
estimates for the Russian Censorial Department for 1880 
exceed 250,000 roubles. The Vedomosti of the St. Peters- 
burg police was put up for auction last week. A group of 
speculators, represented by G. Evald, an engineer, purchased 
the paper for 23,000 roubles per annum. It is stated that 
next year a new daily paper, called the Petersburg, will 
appear at St, Petersburg. It will devote itself particularly 
to finance, and will have as editor A. F. Fedotoff. The 
Novoe Vremya has despatched its clever descriptive corre- 
spondent, A. Moltchanoff, to Paris, to write a series of 
letters on France. C. Shoubinsky has resigned the 
editorship of the historical review, Drevni i Novié Rossié 
(Old and New Russia). The first number has appeared 
of the Zeatralni Bibliotek, a journal devoted to theatrical 
affairs, and published at Moscow. It has an excel- 
lent article on “M. Zola, as a Specialist, Critic, and 
Dramatic Writer,” but in other respects it is no better than 
the many other existing theatrical prints in Russia. The 
Rooski Graydaynin, formerly Prince Mestchersky’s journal, 
the Graydanin, and now published at Berlin, is being 
severely criticised by the Russian Press. It was expected 
that its removal to Germany was prompted by the desire to 
attack administrative abuses ; but its first number shows it 
to be a weak ultra-Conservative print, with a mission against 
the Nihilists. “Under such circumstances,” remarks the 
disappointed Vovoe Vremye, “it might just as well have re- 
mained at home in Russia.” The first number of the new 
Jewish journal, Rooski Evrai, has also been warmly re- 
ceived for praising too loudly the Hebrew race. The public 
sale of the Movoe Vremya and Vedomosti has been inter- 
dicted, and the Rooski Pravda has received a second warn- 
ing. The financial affairs of the latter paper, owing to its ill- 
treatment at the hands of the Censor, are in a very tad con- 
dition, and its issue may be expected shortly to cease. 





THE new Opera House, or rather theatre, at Geneva, for 
the director has engaged a comedy as well as an opera com- 
pany, was officially inaugurated on Thursday last, October 
2nd. Admission was by means of invitation from the Council 
of Administration only, the representative of the Council 
empowered to issue the invitations being a M. Fognetti, 
whose chief functions in ordinary life are those of an 
inspector of infant schools. This gentleman has succeeded 
in setting most people at Geneva by the ears, and, in order 
to show that the Republican spirit was not extinct, he 
assigned no particular places in the theatre to those who 
were invited. The consequence of this was that the official 
representatives of other countries held a meeting, and unani- 
mously wrote and declined the honour of being present at 
the inauguration, as they did not wish to have to hustle their 
way among the crowd in order to find a seat. The press 
almost ad unum have been excluded, and, in fact, a most 
surprising want of savoir vivre has been shown by the 
authorities in connection with the theatre. The opera, 
“Guillaume Tell,” with a prologue by M. Marc-Monnier, 
was performed at the inauguration. On Friday, October 3rd, 
“La Fille du Régiment,” and a comedy in three acts by M. 
Pailleron, entitled “L’Age Ingrat,” will be performed ; to- 
day another representation of “ Guillaume Tell,” with a pro- 
logue by MM. Salmon and Scheler. 
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WE much regret the death of Mr. Edmund F alconér,an 
actor of some note, an author of considerable celebrity, and 
poet of no mean ability. Among other dramas he wrote 
“ Peep o’ Day,” which enjoyed a lasting popularity, and was, 
moreover, a@ great commercial success. “Extremes.” is 
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another play by which he is well known. Mr. Falconer was, 
we believe, the original Danny Mann in Boucicault's “ Col- 
leen Bawn,” and made the part famous. For some time past 
he suffered from epileptic fits of a peculiarly distressing cha- 
racter. Not long since, whilst reciting a poem of his own 
composition on the courtship and marriage of Shakespeare, 
at a festive meeting at the “Savage,” of which club he was 
member, he was seized with a severe attack, the ill-effects 
of which he afterwards experienced. Mr. Falconer leaves a 
young widow, in, we are sorry to say, sadly impoverished 
circumstances. A subscription list has been opened at the 
Savage Club, which, we hope, will be warmly responded to 
both by the “Savage” and members of the dramatic profes- 
sion generally. 


THE Parisian portrait painter, M. de Vinequi, was not 
always the receiver of such handsome honorariums as are now 
paid him for his portraits. Time was, and it was not so very 
long ago, when M. Vinequi lived in a common lodging-house 
near the Panthéon, at an altitude of no less than seven 
stories. Necessity is the mother of invention, but how in- 
duce a discriminating public to climb seven pairs of stairs? 
M. Vinequi put up a placard in the basement of the house : 

“ Portraits taken here. Only ten francs. 
Studio on the third floor.” 
When the would-be purchaser had arrived at the studio- 
designate he found himself confronted by a placard : 
“ Ten franc portraits. 
The Studio has been removed to the fifth floor.” 
After much puffing and panting the fifth floor is reached, 
where a new bill met the inquiring eye : 
“ The ten franc portraits. 
The Studio has, owing to re-building of the premises, been 
temporarily removed to the seventh floor.” 
Having suffered so much, the intending purchaser did not 
mind suffering once more, and the aspiring artist got another 
customer. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


mse ey The.—Books V. and VI. for Standards V. and VI. 
Compiled by Evan » M.A. Edward Stanford. 
Brent, John, F.§ A.—Canterbury in the + wee ty Second Edition. With 
B ‘H. fi. a ai = Simpl “2 ecisk P I 
vote: ies —Simpie Eng oems. in 4 parts. 
Parts I. and II. Paul and and Co. 
a -— Hand ee on the Wall. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Ci ffi & The ine Weaken Sieaion, F.R.S.—Seeing and Thinking. ‘ature 
~ foaton: Macmillan and Co. * 


Cc A., B.A —Elementary French. First Standard Book. 12th Thousand. 
ae Standard French, Relfe Brothers. : 
Cocke, A. H., B.A-—Herodotus. The Second Persian War. Elementary 


Gellie, aor y E.—Stephen the Schoolmaster. Griffith and Farran. 
eae Parker.— Travel, War, and Shipwreck. Griffith and Farran. 
Glover, F., M. A.— Exempla Latina. A first construing book. C. Kegan Paul 


and Co. 
G. N. ¢-— The Counsdes, and other Poems. Newmar and Co, 43, Hart Street. 
Goodwin, William H. Ph.D.—An Elementary Greek Grammar. New Edition. 
Macmillan and Co. 
Heath, Francis George, edited by.—Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Illustrated. 
Sam mpson Low and Co. 
mene ey ees es of Cambridge in Verse. First Series. Newman and 
0., 43, Hart 
Hope Ascott, R.—Men of the Backwoods. Illustrated. Griffith and Farran. 
ce wee 248. 28 Septembre, 1879. A. Ballue, iteur, 134, New Bond 


Lloyd, Francis and Charles Tebbitt.—How to Utilise the Volunteers. C., 
Kegan Paul and Co. 
Lonsdale, gone John.—The Odes of Horace. Book I. Richard Bentley 


and Son 

Macmillan, af M. C. M.A.— First Lote Grammar. illan and Co. 

Meaheteh Oe the author of “Wise as a oe 3 vols. S. Tinsley 
an 

Muir, Alan.— Children’s Children. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Neil, Ross.—Pla Ellis ond ne > New Bond Street. 

Phillips, E. C. —Duachy. 

Records of a Stormy Le Be ra: in of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 
vols. Hurstand Blackett. 

Sala, Gomme = hg me hpee nae Again in 1878-79. With 400 Illustrations. 


Remingtopo 
Schuckburgh a nee = S.. M.A., edited by.-—Ovid Heroidum Epistule XIII, 


tena Ww. on D.—The Cause of Colour among Races. David Bogue. 
Talbot, Frederick.—Lottie’s Fortune. vols. J. and R, Maxwell. 
ane, Prof. nay, Eee ucation ; or, How he Learnt Farming. 


Sopher, Ria eaae Notes of an Autumn Tour. C, Kegan Paul and 


Thompson, S. N. C.—Water. Published by the Book 
z rollgve eG Cousin eves. Sle, aud Major A oe 
wytor Governor or Castle a a Arthur Griffiths,—Record 
; of York Castle. I Griffith and Farran. 7 


ustrated. 
Young, William.—Gottlob. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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JoHN BRINSMEAD AND SoON’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18, Wicmorz 
§tRest, London, W, 
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AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


CONTENTS oF No. 3739, SEPTEMBER 37, 1879. 
Political and Social Notes. 
Mr. Forbes on the Zulu War. Lord Elcho at Winchcombe. 
Prince Bismarck at Vienna. The Russian Defeat. 
The Land Question in Ireland. 
Afghanistan and Persia. Married Schoolmistresses. 
Naval Types. Holiday Resorts. 
The Examiner of Plays. The Examiner's Letter Box. Music. 
Palestine Repeopled. Mr. Trollope on Thackeray. 
An Eirenicon of the Eighteenth Century. 
Freemasonry. Four New Novels. Cottages and Lodges. 





Stray Leaves. 
THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Hawry Irvin. 








oo . hag tein ae at oe. THE IRON CHEST: Sir Edward 
Mort! Heney loving At 7.30, DAISY’S ESCAPE. ‘At ro. o, THE 
BOARDING “SCHOOL. Messrs. ja H. Barnes, Norman For . Carter, 

Mead, S. Johnson, F. Tyars, Pinero, Andrews, F. Cooper, Elwood, 
Sneteen Branscombe, Tapping, C. Cooper, Ferrand, Caivert, Harwood ; 
Misses Florence Terry, pismeetert Myra Holme, Alma Murray, ae &c. 

Box Office open daily from ro till 5, under the management of Mr. Joseph 
Hurst. 


NEW SADLER'S WELLS. 


OB ROY, Oct. 9,—This Theatre, having been 
entirely rebuilt from the designs of C. J. Phipps, Esq., F.S.A., will 

OPEN on THURSDAY, Oct. 9 It is one of the largest and most commo- 
dious in London, having a covered ive opening into a large vestibule 
staircase 6 ft. wide in every part of the ae, and comfortable seats for 2500 
persons, not one of whom, it is believed, will to command a good view 
the e. The Act. Drop, painted by Mr. J. O'Connor, represents a view 
Old ler’s Wells, in 1750. Mr. Tom Taylor has _o y offered to write 
an original poetic address for the opening, which be 
man. 








OB ROY will be the opening play, illustrated by a 
series of Scottish re eet al by Messrs. J ethane Gordon, and 
Hartord, J. Brunton, and T. W. Sele Vide among oth er points of 
interest, Northumberland Hills, View of Rob Roy’s "Tove on 
I.och Lomond, and the famous Pass of Loch Ard. To carry out illusion of 
these scenes, nearly 200 vay es will appear Ad = —— “ 
Highland overs, soldiers, a these, with regim 
troopers om ee ae of the clacham of A Aberfoyle, will form a 
picture of Highland life as described by 


IR WALTER SCOTT. The Original Music will 
vocalists, assisted by a chorus of 30 trained 
voices and a large orchestra. he’ characters = the y ilk be sustained by a 
carefully-selected Soe 7 nothin by Mrs. Shonen | to 
secure for the famous old playhouse ahead pelle ks ns reputation asa 


class Bo open, under the dire: the treasurer, 
Mr. @ Cn ee from ¢a. to 7s. 6d.—NEW SADLER'S WELLS. 
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ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss Saran THorneE. 


EIGHTH WEEK OF BOUCICAULT’S “FLYING SCUD.” 


At 8.15, Mr. — Tuorne as Nat Gosling, supported by Miss Sarah 
Thorne’s Company. Farce at 7.30. 

On SATURDAY, H. J. Byron’s Burlesque, ROSEBUD OF STINGING- 
NETTLE FARM. New Songs and Dances. Popular Pricer. 


Mr. Alfred G. Vance and Concert Party. 


ONTINUED success of the GRAND DOME, 
BRIGHTON, mmes. Hundreds unable to obtain admission at 
Sheerness, Southend, Dover, ont Folkestone. Nae aoe 
Artist Mi EUNICE IRVING (¢ jenne). 
RUDOLPH — (Siffleur and Mimic, from the Crystal Palace), EDGAR 
AUSTIN, AUGUSTUS BOWMAN, and 


ALFRED G. VANCE. 
All letters to Fulwood House, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 
SEASON 1879. 











HE Board of Management have the pleasure of 
announcing that they have secured the valuable services of the 
UVnrivalied SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the Season, and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 


fron Four to Six and from Eight to Ten p.m. ‘The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL. 


A Special Performance of CLASSICAL MUSIC every Tuvzspay Evenine, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


The Board of Managemert reserve to themselves the right of naming certain 
days, should they see fit to do so, when Tickets wil! not be available. 


Just published, x vol., crown 8vo, 8s., 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


ARABELLA STUART. THE HEIR OF LINNE. 
TASSO. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of ‘* Lady Jane Grey,” “‘ Inez,” ‘‘ The Cid,” “ Elfinella,” &c. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29, New Bond Street, W. 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By “BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER, 1879. Price as. 6d. 


Modern Atheism and Mr. Mallock. By Miss L. S. Bavincton. 

Flogging in the my By ARCHIBALD Forsss. 

Familiar Letters on Modern England. Nol. By Kar. Hitctesranp. 

The New Departure in Indian Finance. By Henry Fawcart, M.P. 

Lucrezia Borgia. By A. Scniitz Witson. 

Baptism. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

Notes by the Way in India: The Land and the People—Concluded. By JamEs 
Cairo, C.B., F.R.S. 

Recent Science. (Supervised by Professor Hux.ey.) 

The Olympian Ryetem versus the Solar Theory. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Grapstong, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their 
Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypornospuites AND INHALANTS. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


OOKS.—Upwards of 100,000 Volumes in various 
departments of Literature constantly on SALE, at SANDELL and 
SMITH’S Cheap Book Warehouses, 136, City Road, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished halfacentury. Catalogues gratis. 
Books bought in any quantity, and the utmost value given in cash, thus 
Avoiding the expense and uncertainty of auctions, 
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W EYMOUTH.— Marine Famity Hore... — 


Private Apartments for Familiesani Gentlemen. Ladies’ and Gentle~ 
men’s Coffee Rooms. Dane situated, facing the splendid Bay, and 
overlooking Public Gardens. Sea Baths. Tariff moderate. 


W. C. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. 

Prempt and liberal settlement of claims. 

Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be Renewed before October r4, 
or the same will become void. 











E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 

Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Roya? 
Polytechnic, 3¢9, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, a and 
8.30. ‘‘ Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London, Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 
and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 
CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS and 
such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same. —Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


HE PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, being abcut to become VACANT. CANDI- 
DATES for that Office are requested to FORWARD. their TESTIMONIALS 
to the Unpe#er Secretary, Dublin Castile, on or before the 18th Oct. 1879, in 
orderfthat the same may be submitted to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant. 
The candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to 
enter upon his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, 29th September, 1879. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


ROFESSOR FRANKLAND, D.C.L., F.R.S., will 


commence a COURSE of FORTY LECTURES on “ INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY” on MONDAY next, Cctober 6 1879, at 10 o’clock, am. to 
be continued on each succeeding WEDNESDAY FRIDAY, and MONDAY, 
at the same hour. Fee for the course, £4; Laboratory practice for three 


months, £12. 

Professor HUXLEY. LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of 
EIGHTY LECTURES on “ BIOLOGY OR NATURAL HISTORY” 
(including Palzontology) on MONDAY next, October 6th at 10 o'clock, am., 
tobe continued on every week day (except Saturday), at the same hour. Fee 
for the course, £4; for Laboratory practice, £6. 

Professor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a COURSE of THIRTY-SIX 
LECTURES on ‘‘APPLIED MECHANICS” on MONDAY next, October 
6, at 10 o’clock a.m., to be continued on every week day (except Saturday) at 
the same hour, Fee for the course, £3. 

All these Lectures will be delivered in the Science Schools, Exhibition Road, 


South Kensington. 
F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Ear_y Printep, anp Curious Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


“A FACT.” “a FROTS 


Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


HE PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
Any length required will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 
in the British Isles. 
Patterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per yard. 


These silks are imported direct from L' and are to be had at manufac- 
turer’s changes fame the LYON’S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 76, Alders- 
gate-street, on, E.C. 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c, try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. 
Public Ofinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed.” 
“ Coleraine, Ireland.—Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle 

“ Miraciline” for which I enclose the . I think it is an admirable a 
cation. I shall recommend it to others.—Yours, truly, Rossrxt Given.” 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
' FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


West-Enp AGENTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 5s, Parliament Street, S.W. 


Sus-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS . 
Deruty-Govarnor— LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esa. 
DIRECTORS 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 


Govarnor—MARK WILKS COLLET, seg 


H. Gough Arbuth E 
Robert Burn Biyth, Esq. 


William T. Brand, Esq, Louis Huth, Esq. 

Edward Budd, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, E 


sq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. Esq. 
Rebert Gillespie, ‘Esq. . F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq, 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Col. Leopold Seymour. 


Witliam Rennie, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for the renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 
expire on 14th October. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
infcrmation can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY Royal CHARTER AND ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Polic’es falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed within fifteen days from 
the <oth instant. 
é poe may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head 
e, 


LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West-Enp Orrice, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W, 
Norwich, September, 1879. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





The Compeny being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
be'ong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Company, or to 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—-SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—s0, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Amount Insured .. .«. «+ «+ «+  « £185,000,000 
Claims Paid ore oon eve oe eee oe eee £3,611,000 


Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
September agth, 1879. 


Ritsess* BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons omty introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2, On 
Moudays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


MILE-END, E. 


HE SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st, 1879. 


Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value and will be Offered 
Competition to new Students. Sassen on or ime tO 20th. o 

Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in ome payment, or 
100 Guineas in three instalments. 

A'l Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 

The Resident Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies, four House 
Suspecnsies, one Accouchership, also two dresserships and two Maternity 

ssistantsnips. ecph a eee 

Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 


all parts of the Metropolis. 
NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D, Priccipal. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


(,90P4LLS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
z Veesed pare col bes bole nn eee 
arranted pure a’ rom avy injurious ingredients. 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to teaks, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
with the most delicate person. 
Cold Meat a Luxury. 
A great addition to Cheese. 
Possesses a pleasing piquancy. 
E dish is mupreeee its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no pp wore No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of —— and enterprise. 
A household wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
- CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapt Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLt, Backnovuss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plai viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is , and that its ae 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
— te — for ee made dishes. by G O 

e only cheap and g sauce.—Sold rocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you~never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a bana, of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated “ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it wary of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly pee with my. aa but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish’’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is a for matter, 
I can avery good makeshift for dinner with a roll s in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, and so cheap If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ** Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


GODaLS Ss - BAKING eRe. 

warded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the ee ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. ¢ trial convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

— Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 15., 2s., 
and ss. tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


( ee QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent Fm deer se i and acknowledged 
to be the and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 








rheumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and ble stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate chi and is 


especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the OL. Jecoris Asslli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry 

—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 134d., 2s., and as. 3d., per bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
‘Te AL from gatos, Dory Farreeplt. 
ictoria Press, treet, London, W., lo 874. 
Dear Sirs, —Having tested your eucellodh Quinine Wine, Tam aie tee’ glad 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.— Yours y, Emity Farrurvw., 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to e i 

















VE ie ion Leads ieee cama 
cane eS : . 

ice. U ualled the purposes intended. Wi the utmost 
ff the instructions aoe are implicitly followed. The pe : 

a useful agent ae on lenat a good 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s, each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa: ehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leed-. 
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Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— ${°itz6 223, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pere ineis nn conan 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {*Siswine come. Church on 


HENRY A. 1VORY& CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
23, Holborn Viaduct. 





— Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {P3ec.ct nese, ™* 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {ores tage tt Want of this 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
BFD aes” ve snes on. at ing f SY dich 
OFFICES and FACT A calle argaret Stree 
Square, W. never Saneeees ew = - Middle. Comfortable— Portable— 
Durable. Adapted for or Iron Steads. 

Being ie my igher in the middle than at the sides, and — — the bed- 
steads as an ordinary rome let in, it is impossible for your to at any 
time sink below an uniform leve . 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The major portion of the springs are 

uently placed near the head of the mattress, and a proportionate number 
near the foot. a be noted that the springs can be placed in 
ition at option of the user. : ? i 5 
whe Goule ‘dauned ; hot_water may be used without injury. Specially appli- 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be readily 
disinfected. ; 

No palliasse or straw mattress required. bey : 

The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
the appearance of an ordinary mattress. 

Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 

Is very portable; a dozen uate may be put into two parcels, thus render- 
ing it convenient for transit or shipping. : 

e very best .ceel springs, s rally designed for this bed ; and also clean, 
white, carefully selected wood will invariably be used. 
Price List aft. 3.6 aft. 4ft.3 4.6 _? ae 
Length -- 2/- 26 246 256 26/6 
“Victoria” Fotpinc Came Bepsteap (for one person) 7s. 6d. each. 
S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE. Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Oxrorv Street, W. Mansion House Buivpincs, E.C., Loxpon. 








HAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


ora 
Boa G, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


Ha & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DawtisH 

and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 

Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,— For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


- LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 


APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLFGE. 


WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9 to 1 
acd the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 to9. The public are admitt 
on paying the Col! fees, viz. £3 38. forthe Morning Lectures, and £1 11s. 6d. 
for the Evening. Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and terminate 
oe are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 
}rivate ction. 
Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149, Strand, W.C. Terms, 7s. for Lesson of one hour. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MAR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
: “* Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at li 
to use my name. _ “S. G. HULCHINS, 

“ By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISH MENT. 
Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 
The only Address is 
5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. s. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee rs - Pr -- from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note... os os ie 30 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. am a a 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. we a es oti a oe oe 
— Commercial Note Papers oe oo ae. & and 6 6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream se tos. 6d., ras. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 


Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS are 
invaluable for the voice, throat, and chest. All persons suffering from 
bronchitis, hacking cough, and Deprivation oF Rast, should take them.”’ 
The above is from Mr. Earle, M.P.S., 22, Market Place, Hull. 
In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, and all 
hysterical and nervous complaints, instant relief anda rapid cure is given by 
Dr. Lococx’s Warers, which taste pleasantly. 


Sold by all druggists at rs. 1$d. and 2s. od. per box. 








IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 


Scientific pe o as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
wie RIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W. 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


ESTROYING AND PREVENTING CORROSION AND 
73 ONCRUSTATION I a t BOILERS. 


Manufactured onl 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 
PREVENTING an gos gE Mao g are kept clean without 


chipping ; all primage is and tear is much lessened, and 
liability to accidents and explosions avoided. _ Thesaving of fuel is considerable ; ; 
and it also acts as a lubricator to Steam En 


aoe OF per week will 


The price is only 6s. per per horse-power 
5 me the q quantity will keep clean ones 


remove any incrustation from 


perfect. 

It may be introduced site aaa from water cistern, or through 
injector or safety valve. 

When the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 

Experience has erst that the saving in fuel alone more than compensates 
for the cost of the Fluid, whilst the saving of time usually occw in removing 
the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage — by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 


owners of Boilers. 
This Fluid is most extensively and successfull used in London, and also in 
the principal manufacturing districts throughout Great Britain. 

Registered Trade Mark—No, 812. 


References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 











Sold in 
1 Doz. CASES 
FOR 21/- 
Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of England. 


OFFICE— 


16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
— of healthy —_ - - a — Fine 
arch datlon sal yod Salonga 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 
Bilicus, &c. It will do for you what else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr, EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, a 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient tion, ptions ‘of the Skin, and all 
— that can emanate from Impure Blood. 


Corrective of Corpulency, 
and a sure antidote to 
Rheumatism. 


i= ALSO HAS 


And is universally patronised by persons sufferin , and 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of of the lonemmal It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the a — complaints, and large quantities have 


been supplied for the African Arm 
Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. a | 108. Cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, 


R Le 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a om be: 


uced rate, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Self- 
Help.—In sickness it was a momentous matter to find an easy 
and I remedy for outward disfigurations oad tweed Eiesinn red Rage 
inestimable discovery of these preparations. No invalid need now be at a loss 
= encageateiy sunnes 5 weet sores, ag pols, bruises, ' 
nvelopin olloway's icine are te d directions 

using em, which should be attentively studied 4 Toston followed = 
application of this treatment. Sooner 
triumph cver the worst diseases. 
malignant humours 





the cicatrisation of ulcers, and even kindle 
system, 


many diseases of the 
inflammatory 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“rT*HE FRESH AND SPLEND 
Aa Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris a, Dail 


rans COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
pee ee CARACAS 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
‘‘A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


“‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, wholesome 
ever been manufactured.” —AMorning Post. mer ree 


COCOA 








83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


H AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large one (my Marengo Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favourable terms. 


Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUDSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manl dages. 
KINGSTON LOTION See test So Tt and int 

contains neither oil nor an not 1 
KINGSTON LOTION, telag-tn @ Beaks fee aoe be ened ot auy howe of 


e day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other not any un peer smell. 
KINGSTON’ LO ION forwarded to any address free from observation for 





Note THe Appress— 
W. BR. W. WRIGHT, 8ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other ies have fai’ 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
ea OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 38. 64. 5 6d., and r 
ne OILS are manu only by W. R. w. WRIGHT, 
WINGTON, HULL 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
REEUR EPS Ge do not requite the sufferer 4o make any change from his 


or labour, — 
RHEUMATIC OILS are are the frietid of men, who. as a rule, suffer 


se class of men These Oils 
priceless value, an, they soa fl aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and 


Note the Address—W, 2. W Ww. walt, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


— 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


“THe excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated 

These Pills require no Septet of Gist dating Cate wes, ond are certain ~ 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s, 134d. and as. 9d. per box. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


oie is pe a Den eae 


REMEDY 





HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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¢. KEGAN PAUL & C0.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols., démy 8¥o, cloth, 32s., 
MIND IN THE LOWER ee “ on eacth 
AND DISEASE ne’ ned Zealand Fnsticote. Vol. 1.—Mind int Health’ 
Vol. I1.—Mind in Disease. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price ras. ¢d., 
REVIEWS AND DISCUSSIONS, Literary, Political, 
and Historical, not relating to Bacon. By James Sreppinc. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 


. 6d., 
ABO IC DISEASES d 
"E other Sie kos cena 3 i Tuomas WaTsox, pons 


ae; MATICS with Applications to Ait 
cations 
ee et industy. By Ocoee N. Roop, Professor ot Physics, in Columbia 
College, U.S.A. With 130 Original Illustrations. : 
'e* Vol. XXVII. of the International Scientific Series. 
Rood has doné good 


“ Professor fervice both to science and to art by publish- 
ing his work on colour, in which he collects the remarks of the most 
recent others, and adds to them some valuable contributions of 
his own.” —Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


GUIENNE. Notes of an Autumn Tour. By Algernon 
Tavior. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. 
genes Louis eyave yeoe -| author of “An Inland Voyage,” &c. 
ter 

” + ames etiahe is as elegant as ever, but it is more natural, and 
the phrases of humour and the parenthesis of fine reflection have grown with the 
growth of the narrative. There is the same sympathy with humanity, the same 
power to read the ‘red-leaved and confused book of the heart,’ the same happy 
Gight of quaint and oo fun.....It is remarkable that on so slight a thread 

so many jewels of thought and fancy can be hung.”"—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


A NOOK IN THE APENNINES: A Summer Beneath 
the Chestnuts. By Leaver Scort, author of ‘‘ The Painter’s Orceal,” &c. 
aon Frontispiece, and 27 Illustrations in the Text, chiefly from Original 
Sketches. , 


** When we add that the author’s style is as light as her subjects are lively, 


we hope we have done somes. to recommend an entertaining little volume, 
it 


which seems to reflect most faithfully the life it describes."—Saturday Review. 
oc bw a Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., ; 
EXEMPLA LATINA. A FPizst Cosstruing Book, with 


Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. 
By F. Grover, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


In Four Parts, fcap. 8vo, 


SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. Edited by H. C. Bowgn, M.A., author of “ Engl sh 
Grammar for Beginners,” &c. Parts I. and it., price 6d. each, now ready. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


GOTTLOB ET CETERA. By William Young, author 
of i.e 


“ Songs of Béranger.”’ 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


ROOK Poem Sophia L Walter 
TH re e ia s, 
a ral ** A Dreamer’s Sketch on : é : 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d., : 


POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN THE DORSET 
DIALECT. By Witttam Barnes. New Edition. Complete in : vol. 
**'T'o the lover of nature in her sweetest aspects there is a charm in the name 
of this book.......Mr. Barnes is unquestionably the greatest English pastoral 
t.’—A theneum. : F ; 
‘*It is not necessary to recommend so great a favourite to the reading pub ’ic, 
but it may at least be said that nowhere cab Mr. Barnes as a poet be so con- 
veniently studied as in this beautiful edition.” —Academy. 


£mall crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s , 


A CHILD OF THE PEOPLE, and other Poems. By 
Daw CuarMan Woops. | : ! ; 

“In many respects deserves high praise....... Any writer might be proud of 
such work as the stanzas on ‘ Failure,’ or that charming lyric, * The Birth of a 
River ; whilst there is a scathing force in ‘ A Pharisee,’ and in some portions of 
the principal poem, which compel attention.”—Graphic. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d... 
MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER EWING, Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. By Atgxanper Ross, D.D. ; : 

‘* This is an admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly-gifted man. 
...«The book is one that should be read by ail who follow truth rather than 
authority, and are not afraid to go wherever honest and devout inquiry may 
lead them,” —Spectator. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price ss., 


FREE TRADE IN LAND. By oseph y M.A,QC., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, author “The Law Relating to ro a 
masters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the Right 
Hon. Jonn Bricut, M.P. : 

* The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest, liberal- 
minded politician... .. We are bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. 
Kay’s work, that we have nothing to subtract fromit. Mr, Kay is always just, 
and, although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate.’’—Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 
OFF THE SKELLIGS: a Novel. By Jean Ingelow. 
Second Edition, with Frontispiece. : 

** In this single-volume form the novel will be most welcome to many readers, 
and may find its way to the shelves of family libraries where otherwise it would 
not have been seen ; and where it is seen and read it will be enjoyed, for the 
tale is breezy, healthy, and full of good teaching without any preaching.”— 
Scotsman. 
" Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 

RALPH DARNELL. the late Colonel Meadows 
Taytor, author of ‘Tara,’’ ‘Confessions of a Thug,” &c. New and 
Edition, with Frontispiece. 

In its present one-volume form it will be accessible to many readers who could 
not have seen it otherwise, and they will be delighted. It is fiction of a far higher 
character than that generally forthcoming.” —Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO,, 1, Paternoster Square. 








Great Marteorcucn Steeer, 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


a3 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
a4 oa 1827. By the Marcniongss oF WESTMINSTER. 1 vol, 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE, By 

. M. Betnam-Epwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15S. 

RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. .W. 
BoppaM-WuetTHam. 8vo, with ep nad Tllustrations, 15s, 1S, 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 
** Joun Hauirax.” 3 vols. [On Oct. xo, 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of vn RECOMMENDED TO Mercy,” &e. ‘ 
gifted weiter” “Cowr? ous satisfy all readers of fiction as the work of a most 
GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. SpEnper, 
author of ** Parted Lives,” &c, 3 vols. . 

“‘ Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly called a romance of the affec- 
tions, and novel readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book. 
The heroine herself is a ing creation.” —A thenaum. 

FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Fraser, author of “‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Eart or 


DezsarT, author of “ Kelverdale.” Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 


Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


With Illustrations by the AuTHor, Frank Dicksee, Lintey Samsourng, 
F. BARNARD, and FrepERIcCK WALKER. : 


THE FOUR GEORGES: the English 


Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 238, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pv Mauriar and W. Smatt. 


ConTENTs. 

Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXIL—* That 
Imbecile of an Emperor.” XXIII.—In which 1 éon asserts his Independence. 
XXIV.—Changes. 

Some Aspects of Robert Burns. 

Madame de Sainte Folye’s Babies. 

Earth-born Meteorites. 

Obod. 

Hans Sachs and the Mastersong. 

A Sleepless Night. By Alfred Austin. 

White Wmgs: A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XI.— 
Drawing Nearer. XII.—The Old School and the New. XIII. — Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 





ro Vols, royal 8vo, cloth ...:......++- 4415 0 
” > half-calf Peeeecteeeee 6 6 fe] 
*” 99 half-russia ......... 770 


Ihe Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3400 Wood 
Engravings, 39 Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 
incidentally mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and the information is 
constantly being kept up to the latest possible date. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


EpITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, Revisep sy ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. . 


With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth ......... «Price 208. 
” ” half-calf eevee ” 275. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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